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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is finely remarked by one of the writers of the present day that the soli+ 
tude of a man of genius resembles a scene of ancient Greece; a grove becomes 
sacred, and, in every retired spot, a divinity appears. Our correspondent, Mar- 
maduke Oldstyle, is one of the gifted few who are capable of enjoying this sub- 
lime pleasure, and in his second essay he proves that he is one of those who 
think, with the bard of Paradise, that it is “ but justice not to defraud of due 
esteem the wearisome jabours and studious watchings,” of those who have, like 
Petrarch, mediluted in the ¢loset, and laboured to amuse posterity. (See his 
Letter from the Casile of Caprinica to Cardinal Colonna ) 

From the coatemplation of the illustrious dead, who have been summoned 
before us by sir Marmaduke, ancther correspondent invites the reader to take a 
peep at the frivolous living--the mushrooms of a day, the inseets of an hour, 
who seem to terminate with each successive day the whole purpose of their ex- 
istence. 

Shall we listen no more to the wisdom of the Hermit? We fear that a pri- 
vate letter to him has not been received. 

We find that we were mistaken in attributing certain imitations of Horace 
to Quevedo. May we liope to see Horace in Philadelphia once more? 

We are not surprised at hearing, from one of the best critics in New York, 
that an “ Address to the Readers of the Port Folio,” which has lately been cir- 
culated, does no injury to the interests of the concern. The assurance that 
*‘ every man of good sense and just taste, and every lover of propriety, and men 
of sound morals,” is on our side, would be more flattering if we could derive 
any honour from such a contest. We shouid be glad if one half of the persons 
of this description in that city were in our books. In our literary camp the 
comimissariat is but poorly previded. 

We are sorry that the “ Touches at the Times,” from Bosten, arrived too 
late ‘ur this number. Such poctry is always acceptable. 

A number of poetical favours have been on hand some time: poets must 
have patience. | 

In the October number of the London Monthly Magazine several articles 
are copied from the Port Folio. We mention this, in order that it may stimu- 
late our correspondents to an active co-operation with ithe editor, in his design 
of vindicating the literary character of the country. A large number of our 
journal is now regularly imported by one of the principal booksellers in Lon- 
don, which must be a powerful incentive to the ambition of those who write te 


please, or wish to diffuse the bounds of information. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty may be indulged. —CowPpzer. 


a 





As apothecaries, we make new mixtures every day, pour out of one vessel 
into another; and as those old Romans robbed ali the cities of the world, to set 
out their bad sited Rome, we skim off the cream of other men’s wits, pick the 
cioice flowers of their tilled gardens, to set out our own sterile plots. 

DeMocritrus TO THE READER. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LIFE OF JAMES LAWRENCE, 
LATE CAPTAIN IN THE UNITED STATES’ NAVY, if 
[ Concluded from our last, | 


Wrrurmw a little time after his arrival in America, captain 
Lawrence was appointed to the Constitution. This appointment 
was peculiarly grateful to him, as it was a vessel with the trim of 


which he was perfectly familiar, having served with her in Tri- 


_s. 


poli, afterwards as first lieutenant on board her, and having sailed | 
; in her company the very last cruise. The Constitution had en- ny 
- tered into nearly all his associations of glory, had been the wit- 
i ness or the subject of much of his toil, and was the satisfying ih j 
F reward of all his ambition. But, as the appointment was condi- | 
onal, with a provision that others, his seniors in commission, 
should not interpose their claims, he could not, and did not ace 
cept it. This appointment was then made unconditional; and 
directions were given him to take charge af the navy-yard at 
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New York, during the vacancy occasioned by the regretted re- 
signation of captain Ludlow. Next day, however, he received 
other orders, with instructions to take command of the frigate 
Chesapeake, then recently arrived at Boston, and nearly ready 
for sea. His heart now sunk more than it even bounded before. 
Circumstances were completely reversed. He must take com- 
mand of a ship, of whose trim he was ignorant, in whom, or 
whose company he had seldom, if ever sailed, and who was the 
associate, in his mind, only of ignominy. From a frigate that had 
ever been followed by fortune, and was the favourite of fame, he 
was removed to one that fatality attended, and that bore the stamp 
of disgrace. His repugnance was such, that he wrote to the secre- 
tary concerning it. He solicited in preference to be continued in 
command of the Hornet. The service might be a gainer by 
his talents being placed where previous opportunities had fitted 
them for greater utility. The circumstances of his family were 
hinted at, as of a nature to render peculiarly agreeable a temporary 
residence at his home, if consistent with the claims of his country. 
Four letters were written; but the secretary remained, perhaps 
correctly, inexorably silent; and captain Lawrence at length ac- 
quiesced. 

About the middle of May he repaired to Boston, to enter on 
the duties of his arduous appointment. 

On the morning of the first of June, the British frigate 
Shannon appeared in the harbour. The Sunday previous, the 
Chesapeake dropped down from the wharf, and was reported to 
be ready for sea, waiting only for her first lieutenant, who was 
taken suddenly ill; but who, it was then hoped, would recover. 
The very next day put a sad end to these hopes. The second 
lieutenant, Thomson, and the acting lieutenants, Nicholson and 
Pearce, were all absent, on account of ill health. Thethird offi- 
cer in the last cruise was now first; and some of the midshipmen 
were, of course, made acting lieutenants. 

Still on this morning he had received orders to sail; and the 
question is, what was his duty? This inquiry is best answered by 
becoming identified, as far as possible, with captain Lawrence, at 
the time, and realizing the reflections, that, in the soliloquy of 
thought, must have passed his mind at the moment. 
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“ The die was cast;’’ and let those event-enlightened reason- 
ers, who have now the presumption to think it was then cast in 
rashness, ask themselves the question, what they would not have 
said, and what others would not have said, had the Chesapeake 
remained in port supinely at anchor, beholding the British flag, 
day by day, cross and re-cross the harbour, waving triumphantly, 
from a frigate, not so decidedly her superior as to be pronounced 
generally much more than a match. Lawrence would sooner 
have lost “ forty thousand lives,” than have submitted to survive 
such a sight. 

He prepared to get under weigh: his first movement was 
announced to the foe: he then called his men upon deck, and 
made them a short address. 

«© My lads, the enemy is before you. You have just returned 
from a long cruise, in which you have been eager to mect him. 
The opportunity, in vain pursued half the world over, is at hand. 
Improve it! glory is the object. Your country expects you, one 
and all, to do your duty. I have done mine, and you know it. 
You cannot doubt me, nor I you. The Briton has. known me. 
Under me, you cannot dare—he cannot dread you, the less. Your 
purser will divide to you your prize-money. ‘The day of spend- 
ing it is only deferred, because more awaits you; and it is to be 
earned now or never. Go out then to battle! it is free trade and 
your own rights that you fight for. Volunteers must needs beat 
men impressed. Look at the Shannon, within but few hours’ sail! 
Execute my orders; bring her into port: this prize-money you 
may then spend, and more!”’ 

Murmurs are said to have followed the address. Whether 
they reached the ears of the captain is unknown. Certain it is, 
there was no cheering. Still the signal-gun had been fired: from 
the heights of the town, and the house-tops, the eyes of all were 
fixed on the commander—easily to be distinguished, from the 
gallantness of his port. The wind was fair and brisk; the day 
clear: sea and air seemed to augur well. 

Boats accompanied him out of the harbour. A sea-fight, so 
near shore, was a rare occurrence—not likely to happen more than 
once to any generation. The spectacle so anxiously expected at- 
tracted the curious frem its novelty, the nautical from its grandeur, 
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and all from its interest. The small craft at the wharves were in 
general requisition; and the packets, many of them were taken 
up for the occasion. A spectator would have thought he saw the 
town moving upon the water. How desolate “ the city that was 
full of people!” The sun was now at the meridian height, and 
lingered in his gradual declining, till his lengthening beams sunk 
below the horizon, leaving all to darkness and uncertainty, as to 
the fate of the day. First the tidings were, “no battle had been 
fought;’’ next, “a few shot only had been exchanged, in pass- 
ing, and both vessels kept out to sea.” Eye-withesses were not 
wanting to contradict each of these. Rumour crowded on ru- 
mour, and the night passed in sleepless anxiety. arly in the 
morning the boats returned, and with them the particulars of the 
action, very minutely detailed, considering the distance at which, 
for the safety of life, they must have kept. Yet scarcely did the 
account gain, for some time, a solitary believer; so prevalent had 
the opinion become, that no battle was fought. Persons, from 
various towns in the immediate vicinity, who thought they saw 
all that had passed, from points of land favourable to the view, 
gave different statements. The passengers in the boats them- 
selves, could not all agree in the same story. None pretended the 
fight lasted long, or that either frigate had suffered, to appear- 
ance, essential injury; and the point, most important of ail, whe 
was killed, and who wounded, no one could tell. 

The public mind felt but partially relieved by these contradic- 
tory communications. They let in just light enough to lead men 
to realize how visible was the darkness. [E.very foreigner, then 
among us, will ask no better evidence than he perceived at the 


time, and will bear in memory, to the end of his days, the very 


vivid interest the citizens ef New England all take in the navy of 


the country, and in those who support it. In the public streets 
of the towns within sight of the battle, you might see people col- 
lected in little circles, brought together from a common curiosity 
that pervaded all, each intent on one object, inquiring, with eager 
eye and ear, for the fate of the Chesapeake. In towns in the in- 
terior, stages were stopped, and the mail not suffered to go on, 
ull the question was answered, “ What of the Chesapeake?” 
Men, of their own accord, abandoned, all at once, their ordinary 
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eccupations, and made it a business to think and to talk of the 
event of the battle. Day after day passed, and nothing transpired, 
save a few vague reports, which served only to increase the per- 
plexity, and thicken the gloom. Every where the anxiety and 
agitation were extreme. Society experienced a state of excite- 
ment beyond the power of the system to bear. The public pulse 
scemed to be still, and social animation suspended. At this crisis, 
when the community felt an aching and an awful void for the fate 
of its absent members, its attention was momentarily attracted by 
an attempt, in the senate, to thank captain Lawrence for his vic- 
tory in the Hornet, and was suddenly blasted by the attempt hav- 
ing failed. The cause of this phenomenon it may not be amiss 
to consider. 

A resolution was submitted, June the 15th, by the honoura- 
ble Mr. Quincy, setting forth the reason of the failure—* That 
former resolutions,” of thanks, * passed on similar occasions, re- 
lative to other officers engaged in a like service, had given great 
discontent to many of the good people of the commonwealth.” 
That they had given the least discontent to any one of the good 
people would never have been credited, but for the production of 
this strange resolution. On what ground so bold an assumption 
was hazarded we are at a loss to determine. If the public senti- 
ment had been fairly collected from public expressions, it would 
certainly have appeared the very reverse of discontent. The 
only “former resolutions, on similar occasions,” that we know 
of, were passed, one in the house, unanimously, and the other 
in the senate, without a contradictory vote, on the 20th of Fe- 
bruary——-hardly four months previous. One would have thought 
itno very difficult task to ascertain what public sentiment was 
in this limited interval. Possibly each branch of the legisla- 
ture had mistaken it at first, in a particular which had yet, for 
some time, been familiar with all their constituents. Where 
then shall we find the people correcting this mistake? Is it in 
the various branches of the Washington Benevolent Society, at 
Boston, Charleston, and elsewhere, that, about the same time, 
passed similar votes of thanks? Or are we to hear the people ex- 
press their sense that an “ approbation of naval exploits is an en- 
ecouragement to an unjust war,’ at Boston, on one occasion 
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when under the direction of three of the gentlemen senators, they 
were all heartily enjoying a naval dinner? Or, on another, ata 
naval ball? The people must have mistaken their own sense, or 
said, on these occasions, what they did not think, or not have un- 
derstood what they said, or “ discontent” at naval exploits, and 
the expressions of thanks for them, certainly was not their sense. 

Did the honourable mover of this resolution mistake the 
sense of his constituents, when, as a representative of the same 
people in congress, he voted, on various occasions, for thanks to a 
naval commander? Or did he forget the remark with which he 
prefaced his inquiry respecting the Preble medal, “ that certainly 
no class of men more justly deserved the meed of honour than 
those attached to our gallant little navy?’’ Or did he fear no * ex- 
citement to a continuance of the present unjust war,” in giving 
his support to the bill for augmenting the navy of his country? 

Be the war of what character it may, peace is doubtless a 
blessing; but honourable peace is alone to be desired. A nation 
is to gain this, solely from respect for their power—not to owe it 
to compassion for their weakness. A naval exploit is important, 
as tending to excite this respect, especially to a country that hopes 
to be commercial. It has thus a natural and obvious connexion 
with an honourable peace, an event which it tends te accelerate. 
Not to applaud it, is not to supply incentives to honourable deeds; 
not to take pride in national renown. Peace, by any means but 
disgrace, is the wish of the patriot. He cannot wish for peace 
from disgrace, if without other reason, because no such peace 
ean be permanent. Its terms are too hard to be borne. You 
may make a solitude, and call it peace; but the solitude can do 
you no good, and when it comes to be society again, it will most 
assuredly be war. 

Having confined to a preamble merely, the expression of 
their sense of the virtues of captain Lawrence, civil and military, 
the senate resolve, “ that ina war, like the present, waged without 
justifiable cause, and prosecuted in a manner which indicates, that 
conquest and ambition are its real motives, it is not becoming a 
moral and religious freofile to express any afifirobation of military 
and naval exfiloits, which are not immediately connected with the 
elefence of the sea-coast and soil.” 
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According to this, Decatur, conquering the Macedonian, is 
less an object of approbation, to a moral and religious people, 
than Decatur diked in for months between the Connecticut mud- 
banks. Not so thought the “moral and religious” people of 
Connecticut: when at New London, they presented thanks to the 
commodore for his capture. The resolve really gives rise to a 
very curious problem——how far off “ the sea-coast and soil” may 
a naval exploit be performed, not to lose that “ immediate con- 
nexion with the defence” of both, so necessary to make it the 
worthy subject of “ moral and religious” approbation? Had the 
Acasta, for instance, struck to the United States, in the Sound, it 
would have been piety to approve of the victory; but if she had 
been pursued to the ocean, and there conquered, it would have 
been quite another thing. 

But it does become a moral and religious people to express 
their approbation of military or naval exploits, in a war which 
they may think unjustly declared, or prosecuted from improper 
motives; because those concerned in achieving the expioits 
have nothing to do with the causes or motives of the war, but 
have only certain duties to perform, in carrying it on. To pre- 
tend that any private opinion of theirs, as to the manner in which 
the constituted authorities have exercised the power with which 
they are vested, of declaring war, would justify these command- 
ers in giving up their commissions, is to strike at the root of 
every establishment, naval or military. Historians therefore 
concur in reprobating the conduct of the admirals who resigned, 
and in applauding that of those who retained, their commissions, 
in the wars of the protector. 

Every man, in social society, is bound to corisider certain 
questions at rest, when passed upon by the proper authorities. 
This is part of that natural liberty which he resigns, to enjoy 
more securely the rest. Itis his side of the contract. The case 
has been publicly put. A man is regularly under sentence of 
death. <A party in the community think the trial unfair, and the 
sentence unjust. The sheriff is of this party. He is still bound 
to execute the man, though convinced of his innocence; for if he 
may refuse,'every member of the commonwealth, who should be 
appointed in succession to the office, might do the same thing; 
VOL. III. N 
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and thus the laws of society would lose their sanction, and the 
communily come to an end. Nor can the sheriff be less a sub- 
ject of moral approbation, for discharging his duty in this ex- 
treme case, nor of religious approbation the less, since God, who 
ordains civil society, must of course will an obligation, which is 
necessary to its very existence. 

This reasoning is undeniably true, as it applies to the rela- 
tion of every member to society, as a subject. In his relation as 
sovereign, he may still act from private opinion exclusively, upon 
every occasion in which he is called upon for an exercise of that 
sovereignty. The sheriff, in the case put, is at liberty to get the 
judges impeached; or, when a war has been declared, which an 
individual is convinced is unjust, he not only may, but is bound 
to avail himself of every constitutional means in his power, to 
change the character of his rulers, or the congress, who are an- 
swerable to their God and to him, for having committed the 
interests of their country upon the event of such a war. 

Away then with all talk about the approbation of a naval 
exploit being immoral or irreligious! The people, from Georgia 
to Maine, have felt it to be right. Itis said by that first of legis- 
lators, {&dmund Burke, that those who would lead, must be con- 
tent sometimes to follow. Men will not submit, upon this sub- 
ject, to have their feelings put to school; but would much rather 
send their reason to take its lesson from their feelings. It is at 
all times righteous to die for one’s country. The oblation has 
been deemed by every age acceptable in the sight of Heaven. 
Wherever life is resigned, the oblation is offered. Who ever 
imagined that Nelson would have been honoured with a public 
funeral the less, had he fallen in the attack upon Copenhagen, 
and not in the battle of Trafalgar? In older time, the Scipios 
Africani were not less the subjects of admiration to their country- 
men, because the Punic wars were to a proverb unjust. 

But whether people do concur in the opinion expressed by 
the senate of Massachusetts, all will agree, that the time taken 
to introduce this resolution was singularly unpropitious, especi- 
ally as it exposed the mover to the imputation of attempting to 
shield the hated unpopularity of the measure under the recent 
naval defeat. 
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On the 2d of June, a letter, directed “ To the commander of 


’ was delivered to commodore Bainbridge; Law- 


the Chesapeake,’ 
rence being absent. This letter was a challenge from captain 
Broke, of the Shannon. A suggestion has been made, that the 
writer, by sending it when he did, must have intended to avail 
himself of every advantage to his fame, from a very liberal chal- 
lenge, without risking the possibility of any disadvantage to his 
fate, by precluding an opportunity for the challenge to be accept- 
ed. A charge of a nature to put a naval character upon trial for 
honour, we are unwilling to pass upon, when the individual is ab- 
sent. Some circumstances, however, are perhaps serious enough 
to call for attention from that gentleman’s friends. This letter 
bears date, “ off Boston, June, 1813.’ It could not have been 
delivered before it was dated. The evidence is said to be positive, 
from the captain of the coaster, to whom it was in fact delivered, 
that he received it on the Ist of June, at a moment when, visibly 
from the deck of the Shannon, the Chesapeake had got under 
weigh; and it was to be sent by the way of Salem, where the 
coaster belonged. Possibly Broke’s reflections were merely, as 
this letter has been some time preparing, though the Chesapeake 
appears moving towards me, I will still send it. If coming out 
to meet me, it at least does 1.0 arm; if not, it may induce her to 
come. , 

In this letter, the American “ commodore” is hinted to have 
“ eluded’ them; meaning, forsooth, that commodore Rodgers and 
captain Smith, in the President and the Congress, eluded captains 
Broke and Hardy, in the Shannon and Tenedos. In the absence 
of proof, the presumption is rather, that the inferior eludes a su- 
perior force, than the reverse; and the President and Congress 
are agreed to be superior to the Shannon and Tenedos. But the 
matter does not rest here. How is it pretended the commodore 
“ eluded?” By sailing on the first change, after the prevailing 
easterly winds had obliged us to k ep an offing from the coast.” 
The commodore had dropped down the 23d of April, to President 
road, where he had remained wind-bound six days; and this fact 
as well known to the British commanders, at the time, as it was 
to the American. Could Broke expect that he was to remain 
there, after the first change, and risk being wind-bound another 
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six days, as would in fact have been the case, had he not sailed as 
he did? Or could he suppose Rodgers would not take the very first 
chance to meet him? But then it was after the British frigates 
had been “ obliged to keep an offing from the coast.” The Pre- 
sident and Congress sailed at about 11 o’clock, on the 3eth of 
April. The Centiiel, of May list, after announcing their having 
sailed, and the expectation of a fight, has this remark: “ The 
Shannon and Tenedos were seen from cape Ann, Thursday after- 
noon.” That was the 29th of April; the afternoon before the 
day, on the forenoon of which our frigates went to look for them, 
at cape Ann, and landed a gentleman there. He never had a doubt 
but that they crossed the bay thence to cape Cod; and this is now 
made certain by the despatch of the commodore:—“ The wind 
shifted to the south-east, and obliged me to deat.” But this is 
not all. ‘ Consequently prevented our getting clear of the bay, 
till the third of May.” Nearly four days, then, he was beating 
about in this bay. Strange so excellent a sailer as the Shannon 
could not get within sight all this time! The “ offing,” we sus- 
pect, was from other accounts than the wind. 

* Captain Broke,” says the American commodore, noticing 
this challenge, “ mentions, with considerable empAasis, the pains 
he had taken to mect the President and Congress, with the Shan- 
non and Tenedos. If that was his disposition, his conduct was so 
glaringly opposite as to warrant a contrary belief.” 

it was not til! the 18th of June that the official account of the 
loss of the Chesapeake reached Boston from Halifax. For a tear- 
ful interval of nearly three weeks were the public in continued 
suspense—a state more trying than the worst possible certainty; 
for the human mind, knowing the worst, is found to be constantly 
engaged in an effort to reconcile itself to its fate, and gains relief 
at least from employment; but in suspense, it is perfectly wild, 
and its powers lost in distraction, not knowing what points to aim 
at. On the 18th of June, however, it appeared that, about a 
quarter before six, on the Ist, within pistol-shot distance, the ac- 
tion commenced; that the first broadside killed, among others, 
the sailing-master, and wounded the captain; that twelve minutes 
afterward, the Chesapeake fell on board of the Shannon, and im- 


mediately thereupon, an armed chest, on her quarter-deck was 
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blown up, by a hand grenade from the enemy; that lieutenant Budd, 
in the act of giving orders to haul on board the fore tack, to shoot 
her ahead, was himself cut down, and carried below; and that 
every officer, on whom the charge of the shin could devolve, was 
either killed or wounded, frrevious to the capture. This was all 
that could be learned, from a second lieutenant, who, in the action, 
had command of the gun-deck. It was further ascertained, from 
the bearer of this despatch, that the Americans had cheered, on 
going into action; that our frigate falling on board, was owing to 
her being so disabled in her foresails as not to mind her helm; 
that captain Lawrence, who, bleeding, had still kept the deck, 
supporting himself against the companion-way, in the act of giv- 
ing orders relative to the foresails, was levelled, by a second ball, 
with its planks, and leaving it, as his earnest request, that the ship 
should not be surrendered, was carried below. In the cock-pit, 
the surgeon hurried to his captain, to relieve pains the most ex- 
cruciating, from wounds in the body and the leg. But, “ No— 
serve those who came before me, first; I can wait my turn,” said 
the noble-hearted mariner-~greater even below than above deck. 
The surgeon afterwards returned, and renewed operations. The 
firing over head was heard to slacken. Lawrence, showing his 
intentness to be fixed on the greater malady, said to him at the 
instant, ** Leave me! bid them fight the ship till she sinks: never 
strike: let the colours wave while I live!’ Ludlow was next 
brought below. “ What brings you here?” was the frenzied in- 
quiry. ‘ They have carried her,” was the only reply. 

The tale is well known. In this victory the enemy lost as 
many men, within one, as we had then lost in all our five victo- 
ries—-one of them over the Frolic, a force confessedly superior. 
If we fought in disorder, this at least shows captain Broke’s state- 
ment to be true, that we fought with desperation. 

Broke, it is known, led his boarders—an act which necessity, 
that has no law, can alone justify, which shows courage the very 
commonest of virtues among naval commanders, but betrays te- 
merity, as it violates that most important of all rules for the re- 
gulation of a navy, that a captain is never to quit his own ship, 
except where he is fighting at the head of a squadron—nor then, 
unless so disabled, that leaving her is indispensably necessary for 
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the safety of the fleet. This act shows, too, conclusively, the de- 
gree of desperation to which the enemy were driven by the heat 
of the conflict. - It is yet dubious whether the captain ever so far 
recovered from the effects of a sabre-wound, received at the mo- 
ment of boarding, as to be able to resume command. 

When a captain’s aid had communicated the call for the 
boarders, it was met promptly by some, under Budd, who came 
up; but the boatswain’s mate, a scoundrel Portuguese, opened the 
hatchways to others, and led them below, saying “ So much for 
not paying men prize-money!” 

Lieutenant Ludlow is reported to have fought with a brilliant 
intrepidity. A sailor, who was near him, upon deck, tells the 
story. “ They who doubted his youth, sir, knew little of him. 
As to his fighting, nothing could equal it. He received one 
wound, stanched it with lint, and fought on; received another-- 
served this the same way, and continued the combat; a bali then 
laid him with the deck, where they passed over his body, little 
less than a corpse, to get at the flag.” 

No sooner was the official account of this battle received, 
than it put an end to every apprehension for the effect upon the 
credit of the country, from the shortness of the contest. All 
were satisfied that, though we lost the Chesapeake, we had lost 
nothing else. So many fine officers and gallant men had indeed 
fallen, at first the exclamation was involuntary, “ We have lost 
every thing butour honour!”? But we mourned not as those with- 
out hope. We looked round upon the survivors of the navy, and 
were comforted. 

If our sailing-master should hereafter be killed—if our ship 
should be disabled, and not obey our helm-—-if, in the very act of 
giving orders, to remedy the mischief, our captain be shot down, 
and next be cut down, in the same act, a lieutenant—if the boat- 
swain be slain, and his mate, on being ordered to lead up the 
boarders—a dastardly foreigner!--should in fact lead them be- 
low--if the bugleman, just sounding his horn, as a signal for the 
boarders to come up, be Jaid prostrate before it had sounded—if 
every officer, on whom the command could devolve, be killed 
er else wounded—-and, indeed, i: 1 these should concur—the 


British, with equal force, may possibly conqu.r. If not, we de 
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wot say they may not conquer; but this we say, the case of the 


Chesapeake i+ no authority to show that they may. 

As to the point of equal force, doubts are entertained. The 
superiority of three guns and of forty-six pounds in the weight 
of a broadside, are contended to have been in favour of the Shan- 
non. In men she had more than were stated in the chalicnge of 
her captain; seventeen from the Belle Poule and some trom the 
Tenedos; a fact which is reconciled with this challenge by sup- 
posing the writer did not, as it is said the British do not include 
marines in the number of the men. 

Our men were accurately, marines included, three hundred 
and seventy-three. A literal transcript of the muster-book was 
delivered by our purser to the British lieutenant, and they went 
over it together three times, accounting for each man as he was 
called, either by stating him to be killed, if that were the fact, or 
if wounded, the hospital, and if well, the prison in which he was 
confined. Whenthe captain of La Hogue called on our purser 
at Halifax and understood this fact, he declined inspecting the 
original book, which was offered him, and went off satisfied. 

The wounds of captain Lawrence confined him to the ward- 
room till the moment of his death. Here, surrounded by trag- 
ments of men, in the intervals of acute pain, he beguiled his friends 
of their sympathies by communicating freely on the subject of 
the battle, stating his plan, and the causes to which in his mind 
was attributed its faiture in exccution. It was thus he devoted the 
last of his moments to usefulness and instruction; teaching his 
friends how to improve upon his precedent; showing to survivors 
the way “ out of his wreck to rise.” 

He lingered until the 5th of June, when, in the thirty-second 
year of his age, he expircd. 

“If he were” then “ to dic, ’twere”’ then “ to be most hap- 
py” for himself in this world as in the next. There are some 
circumstances that do much to reconéile us to so distressing an 
event. He died young. He died not like Nelson by piecemeal, 
but gave himself all at once to glory and his country; not to dwell 
upon public recollection mangled and mutilated; but leaving mm 
the fond eye of faithful memory the whole image of a perfect 
hero, unimpaired by age or by accident, in all the freshness of youth, 
and the fagr fulness of his admired proportions. 
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On the day of captain Lawrence’s death, his first lieutenant 
Page, late of the Chesapeake, was buried at Boston. 

Funeral solemnities were rendered to captain Lawrence at 
Halifax. By strangers honoured and by strangers mourned!” 
His enemies were his mourners, or rather the enemies of his 
country, for personal enemies he could have none. The tears of 
Britons evinced how much more gratefully they would have shown 
homage to his person than every respectful attention to his remains. 
That flag from which he had parted but with life, was restored to 
him in death. ‘“ His signal once, but now his shroud!” 

Of a sea fight in the time of the commonwealth, it is said 
by a British historian, “ that Blake, who was victor, gained not 
more honour than Zromf who was vanquished.” The remark 1s 
alike true of the engagement that has just been described. The 
perseverance of Broke was equalled by the promptness of Law- 
rence. The Shannon was met the instant it was ascertained there 
was no other vessel to meet. His going into action was to the 
full as gallant, as his reception. His enemy says of him, ‘he 
bore down in a gallant style, having three American flags flying.” 
In the action, collected, he held himself in reserve for the best 
possible moment. On her foremast coming im a line with the 
Shannon’s mizen, the latter fired her after gun and her others 
successively, until the enemy came directly abreast, when the 
Chesapeake fired her whole broadside. This we presume no 
commander could improve. Afterward his manceuvring was so 
admirable, that the Bostonians in a boat near, cheered, so confi- 
dent were they of victory. Much may depend on a single life. 
While Lawrence could command, all was well. 

The remark of the historian has been applied by our nation 
to their lamented commander with credit to themselves. They 
have thus shown, that, with a people enlightened, reputation is in- 
dependent of success. 

July 27th, the following resolution was submitted to congress 
by the honourable Mr. Velson: ‘ Resolved, thata committee be 
appointed to examine and report on the propriety of conferring 
public honours on the memory of James Lawrence, late of the 
U.S. frigate Chesapeake, and of Zebulon Pike, late brigadier 
general in the army of the United States, whose distinguished 
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deaths in the service of their country, add lustre to the character 


of the American nation; the propriety of adopting as the feculi- 
ar children of the republic, the sons of those distinguished heroes; 
and of the propriety of making provision for the support and come 
fort of the families of these deceased officers.” 

These honoured names were afterwards employed to ani- 
mate our countrymen on the lakes; commodore Chaunccy’s ves- 
sel being called after the general; commodore Perry’s bearing that 
of Lawrence, on a recent occasion so worthily sustaining its cha- 
racter of greatness in defeat. 

Atrocities on the part of the British are said to have follow- 
ed their victory, and even poor Ludlow to have lost his life from 
a blow that was given him after yielding the ship. These things 
are to a degree unavoidable in the ardour of so close an engage- 
ment. ‘The passiois are out, and cannot be cal/ed in at a moment. 
The one hand uplifted to avenge the loss of the other, with ven- 
geance in its power, upon the very man, it may be, who has occa- 
sioned there being but one hand to lift, cannot be expected to fall 
without its revenge. It were heavenly indeed; but it is more 
than human. 

Yet there are facts to which this apology cannot be extend- 
ed. The key of captain Lawrence’s store-room was demanded 
of the purser. “ Sir,” said Mr. Chew, “ in the captures of the 
Guerriere, Macedonian, and Java, the most scrupulous regard 
was paid by American commanders, to the private property of 
British officers; Captain Lawrence has laid in stores for a long 
cruise; the value of them is an object to his widow and family, 
for their use I would thank yeu, if possible, to let me retain them.” 
Had this request been only not granted, it were reprehensible 
enough. But the injury of denial is said to have been aggrava- 
ted by the insolence of superciliousness. 

In support of our purser we bring only British testimonials. 
Dacres.—* | feel it my duty to ate that the conduct of captain 
Hull and his officers to our men, has been that of a brave enemy; 
the greatest care being taken to prevent our men losing the small- 
est trifle.’ New London, Dec. 16th. Captain Carden speaks in 
the highest terms of the conduct of commodore Decatur and 


his officers. All the frrivate frroperty of the officers and men was 
VOL. IIL. oO 
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given uf. That claimed by captain Curden (including a band 
of music and several casks of wine, vaiued at about eight hun- 
dred dollars) the commodore paid for.” Of the Java the cap- 
tain died. But we have another witness at hand, general His- 
lop. Here the property was great. The affair of the chest, 
containing articles of plate is familiar, and the number of trunks 
overhaled to get at it. The general thus writes to the commo- 
dore. St Salvador, Jan. 3. 1 am justly penetrated with the 
fullest sense of your very handsome and kind treatment towards 
me ever since the fortune of war placed me in your power, 


and I once more renew to you my sincerest acknowledgments 


for the same.” Lieutenant Ciads—“I cannot conclude this 
letter without expressing my grateful acknowledgments, thus 
publicly, for the generous treatment captain Lambert and his of- 
ficers have experienced from our gallant enemy, commodore 
Bainbridge and his officers.” 

To the relicts of captain Lawrence the British officers might 
have paid the civilities of captain Hull, of commodores Decatur 
and Bainbridge. ‘They might even have requited his own. This 
they have not done. If the men of the Peacock and their own 
consciences call them not to an account, neither do we. 

Although every pious refinement that can characterise a po- 
lished people, had been evinced by the British in demonstrations 
of respect for the corses of our valiant countrymen, yet it was fit 
their ashes should be enshrined in the land their deeds had enno- 
bled. On the 19th of July, George Crowninshield, junior, of Sa- 
lem, solicited the secretary of the navy to grant him a cartel to 
sail under his command, at his exclusive expense, to remove to 
his native soil, our buried captain and any of his officers who 
might have shared his fate. The request was granted. He sail- 
ed from Halifax on the 15th of August, having on board the ob- 
jects of his gloomy expedition, which were promptly yielded him 
by the enemy from a common wish that they might be taken to 
the bosom, and at length rest in the Jap of their maternal country. 

He arrived at Salem on the 18th of the month, where the 
Monday aftera publ funeral was had, and a eulogy pronounced 
by the honourable Joseph Story, J.S.C. The concourse of peo 
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ple who crowded the town was prodigious. Political distinctions 
seemed in a great degree lost. The animosity of party subsided 
for the moment into awe. Our arms dropped to the ground at 
the graves of Ludlow and Lawrence. 

Honours to the brave being here over, the same gentleman, 
in compliance with the request of the immediate relatives, trans- 
ported the remains to New York. ‘There the city council took 
charge of the funeral in a manner worthy the munificence which 
they had promptly manifested on every naval occasion. 

“« The common council received with feelings of the deepest 
regret intelligence of the death of captain James Lawrence, who 
fell in the late engagement of the United States frigate Chesa- 
peake with the British frigate Shannon. While they mingle their 
tears with those of his fellow citizens in lamenting his loss, they 
also add their tribute of esteem and admiration for the gallantry 
which he displayed in that action, which terminated his honoura- 
ble career.” 

They gave the two children of captain Lawrence one thou- 
sand dollars each, to be vested in the sinking fund of the corpo- 
ration, and paid with the interest to the daughter at eighteen, and 
to the son at twenty-one years of age. 

The procession at this place was unusually long and solemn. 
Those mourned at the funeral who had rejoiced at a recent festivity. 
They followed him in the hearse whom lately they carried in tri- 
umph. 

At New York his remains rested. The piety that cannot de- 
fer death, is sometimes relieved by attempting to defer the do- 
minion of the grave. But here he was yielded to its power, with 
“ thanks to God who giveth us the victory!” 

In Washington an extensive procession of the masons of Co- 
lumbia district paraded in honour of Lawrence and Ludlow. 

Captain Lawrence was as amiable in private as he had made 
himself admirable in his professional life. The domestic were in the 
same circle with the ocean virtues, each heightening the charm of 
the others. As a husband!—but there is a sacredness in the griefs 
of the chief mourner, upon which even sympathy would fear to in- 
trude. Asa christian, his proof of faith in our heavenly Father 
was love to eyery brother upon eerth. Reduced foreigners ia 
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yarious parts of the country realized the munificence of his 
private charity. Asa companion, he looked on you only to smile 
with that blandness wuich is characteristic of child-like simpli- 
city. If in his manner the gentleman forgot not the sailor, the 
sailor certainly ever remembered the gentleman. As a citizen, 
believing order to be “ Heaven’s first law,” and content with 
filling up completely his own department, the civil he abandon- 
ed exciusively to civilians. To political opinions he had how- 
ever a right, which he exercised without disguise. But satisfied 
that it must forever be patriotism to fight for one’s country, he 
desired no better naval creed than that of admiral Blake under 
Cromwell. “It is still our duty to fight for our country, into 
what hands soever the government may full. Quarrel as we may 
among ourselves, we should all unite to keep foreigners from 
fooling us.” 

The countrymen of Lawrence have a melancholy satis- 
faction now thatthe land of his children is the place of the se- 
pulchre of their gallant father. At his hands has America re- 
ceived the laurel and the cypress. The laurel she will long wear 
to his honour; the cypress only for his loss. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ANECDOTES. 


Dr. Jonnson.—Boswell, in his Memoirs of Dr. Johnson, re- 
lates a conversation which passed between him and the doctor 
at the Turk’s Head coffee-house, in which the latter, insisting 
on the duty of maintaining subordination of rank, observed as 
follows: 

“Sir, there is one Mrs. Macauley in this town, a great re- 
publican. One day when I was at her house, ] put ona very grave 
countenance, and said to her, *‘ Madam, I am now become a 
convert to your way of thinking; I am convinced that all man- 
kind are upon an equal footing; and, to give you an unques- 
tionable proof, madam, that I am in earnest, here is a very sensi- 
ble, civil, well behaved fellow-citizen, your footman; I desire that 
be may be allowed to sit down and dine with us.’ I thus, sir, show- 
ed her the absurdity of the levelling doctrine. She has never 


liked me since.’’ 
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The story, thus told, turns in favour of the doctor, but, if 
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we are to credit another relation, the triumph of the great mo- 


ralist was less complete than he imagined. 
“ A few years ago, Mrs. M. and the doctor (who never had 
a very cordial esteem for each other) met at the house of a third 


person, 


who had invited them to spend the day. Before dinner, 


the conversation turned on the nature of civil government. John- 


son, as usual, declared in very strong terms, for monarchy; Mrs. 


M. for a republic. Some sparring past on both sides; and John- 
son happening to cite some passage of scripture, which he thought 


spoke in favour of his own system, Mrs. M. undertook him on 


the scriptural score, and (as 1 was told, for i was not present,) 
4 


was rather more potent and pertinent, in her quotations, than he. 


Jonson, who does not easily digest contradiction, grew rather 


sour: and he well knows that he acquits himself better in a politi- 


cal, an historic, or in a philosophic war, than ina holy one. The 


annunciation of dinner occasioned a truce to debate; but the doc- 


tor, with more ill manners than I ever heard authentically placed 


to his account, except in this instance, took occasion, when the 


company were all seated at table, to renew hostilities with his 


amiable antagonist. Mrs. M.’s footman was standing, according 


to custom, at the back of his lady’s chair, when Johnson addres- 


sed him thus: Henry, what makes you stand? Sit down. Sit 


down. 


Take your place at table with the bestof us. We are all 


republicans, Henry. There’s no distinction here. The rights of 


human nature are equal. Your mistress will not be angry at your 


asserting your privilege of peerage. We are all ona level. Do 


take your chair and sit down.’ This was very indelicate and 


rude: nor was it arguing fairly; fer a master or mistress (let 


the natural rights of mankind be, originally, ever so equal) has 


not only a just claim to superiority, but a title to the services of 


every person, who, by voluntary stipulation, engages to render 


those services for a consideration agreed upon. Mrs. Macauley, 


it seems, coloured a little, and drew up her head, but made no 


answer. 


If I had been there, I should not have let the doctor 


off so easily, for this savage: piece of spurious wit. It Is true, 


his great parts are entitled to proper respect; but, as Mrs, Ma- 
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cauley was observing to me, when she was last in Devonshirey 
with reference to this very doctor Johnson, ‘ A learned man is 
not so miraculous a phenomenon in this kingdom, that he should 
expect to be honoured with divine worship.” Though, it must 
be owned, there are very few Johnsons, in any kingdom, or in 
any age.’’* 

The circumstance of the dispute between Dr. Johnson and 
Osborne, the bookseiler, Boswell had from Johnson in these 
words—* Sir, he (Qsborne) was impertinent to me, and I beat 
him. But it was notin his shop: it was in my own chamber.” 

The author from whom I have made the above quotation, re- 
cords the particulars of this dispute:— 

“ Osborne called*upon him one morning, sgon after’the pub- 
lication of his dictionary. The particulars of the conversation I 
have forgot: but in the course of it, some reference was had to a 
passage in that work. The doctor was for consulting the particu- 
lar place itself; and, ascending a set of moveable steps, reached 
down his dictionary from one of the highermost shelves. While 
Johnson was thus mounted, and holding the dictionary in his 
hands, Osborne, who was standing beneath, happened to say some 
saucy thing that the doctor did not relish: on which, without fur- 
ther ceremony, he hurled the massy folio at the poor booksel- 
ter’s head, who fell to the floor with the blow, but soon recover- 
ed his feetagain. ‘An impertinent puppy,’ said Johnson to him, 
‘I will teach you to behave with insolence to me, I will.’ ”—p. 264. 

It should be observed that Mr. Toplady was well acquaint- 
ed both with Mrs. Macauley and Mr. Osborne, from whom he 
very probably received the above particulars. 


Kinc CuHar.es |1.—was reputed a great connoisseur in na- 
val architecture. Being once at Chatham, to view a ship just fi- 
nished on the stocks, he asked the famous Killigrew, if he did not 
think he should make an excellent shipwright? Who pleasantly 
replied, He always thought his majesty would have done better at 
any trade than his own. No favourable compliment, but as true 
a one, perhaps, as ever was paid. 


* Toplady’s Works, vol. vi. p. 26°. 
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Ducuess oF BucKINGHAMSHIRE.—T his lady (natural daugh- 
ter to king James II.) on her death bed, expressed a strong cu- 
riosity to know whether some regard would not be paid to her 
quality in the other world: and being told by a worthy divine, that 
where she was going there was no exception of persons, shé re- 
plied, Well, if it be so, this Heaven, after all, is a strange place! 


Mr. WILKES, going to the King’s-head chop-house in Pater- 
noster-row, with a friend, in order to observe the humours of the 
place, accidentally seated himself near a rich and purse-proud 
citizen, who almost stunned him with rozring for his steak, as he 
called it: Mr. Wilkes in the mean time asking him some common 
question, received a very brutal answer; the steak coming at that 
instant, Mr. Wiikes turned to his friend, saying, see the difference 
between the city and the bear-garden, in the latter the bear is 
brought to the stake, but here the steak is brought to the bear. 


¥ARRIOGK.—IT may be recollected that the avenue to the box- 
es of Old Drury was through Vinegar Yard. In this passage an old 
spider had spread her web, and obtained a plentiful living by prey- 
ing on those who unfortunately or imprudently fell into her clutches. 
Those who are not unacquainted with Aaddocks, will understand 
the loose fish I allude to, who beset her doors, and accosted with 
smiles or insults every one that passed. It happened that a noble 
lord, in his way to the theatre, with his two daughters under his 
arm, was most grossly attacked by this band of “ flaming minis- 
ters.”” He immediately went behind the scenes, and insisted on 
seeing Mr. Garrick, to whom he represented his case, and so rous- 
ed the vengeance of the little manager, that he instantly, full of 
wrath, betook himself to this unholy sybil, 


*¢ Twin child with Cacus; Vulcan was their sire, 


Foul offspring both of healthless fumes and fire.” 


Finding her at the mouth of her cavern, he quickly gave vent 
to his rage in the most buskin’d strain, and concluded by swearing 
that he would have her ousted. ‘To this assault she was not back- 
ward in reply, but soon convinced him that she was much more 
powerfui in abusive eloquence than our Roscius, though he had 
recourse in his speech to Milton’s “ hell-born bitch,” and other 
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phrases of similar celebrity, whilst she entirely depended on her 
own natural resources. Those to whom this oratory is not new, 
have no need of my reporting any of it; and those to whom it is 
a perfect mystery, boast a state the more gracious, and are 
the more happy for their ignorance. None of this rhapsody, how- 
ever, although teeming with blasphemy and abuse, had any effect 
on Garrick, and he would have remained unmoved, had she not 
terminated in the following manner, which so excited the laugh- 
ter of the collected mob, and disconcerted “ the soul of Richard,” 
that, without another word to say, he hastily took shelter in the 
theatre. Putting her arms a-kimbo, and letting down each side of 
her mouth with wonderful expression of contempt, she exclaim- 
ed: “ You whipper-snapper. You oust me? You be d d! My 
house is as good as yours—ay, and better too. I can come into 
yours whenever I like, and see the best you can do for a shilling; 
but damme if you, or any-body else, shall come into mine for 
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less than a fifteenfenny negus: 


The late GrorGe F. Cookg, equally remarkable for his talents 
as for his numerous eccentricities, had been performing at the 
old theatre, Limerick, a few years previous to Miss O’Neill’s 
visting it. The last night of his appearance, he acted Petruchio, 
and a little before the fall of the curtain, he had paid such constant 
attention to a little keg of whiskey, that the fumes overpowered 
his faculties, and in bestowing the whip upon the unfortunate 
Grumio, he belaboured him so severely, that the miserable actor 
roared in downright earnest, every now and then threatening Cooke 
with a retaliation, who, doubly inspired on the occasion, both by 
the beverage he had drank, and the protection of the audience, 
persevered till he had made a clear stage for himself. The actor 
who had been thus treated vowed vengeance on George, which 
he was determined to inflict the moment he had undressed him- 
self. Somewhat sobered by these threats, Petruchio bethought 
aimself of the advice of Hudibras— 


** Tle who fights and runs away, 


May live to fight another day.” 
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So, heedless of the strangeness of his dress, he instantly slipt 
down the back stairs, and sought refuge in one of the obscure 
alleys behind the theatre. It was then just twelve o’clock, and 
as Cooke had rambled out of the high street, he did not even en- 
counter a watchman asleep on his post. The sounds of wo, 
issuing with laughable solemnity from an humble hut, presently 
attracted bis attention; they proceeded from an assemblage of 
persons, who (according to a custom still continued in the remoter 
parts of Ireland, on the death of a relation, or even acquaintance,) 
were assembled round a dead body, chaunting a dismal song, or 
howl, in full chorus. The reader must bear in mind the broad- 
brimmed hat and whimsical dress of Petruchio, and that most 
likely not one individual assembled in that place had ever seen 
a play; imagine, then, if possible, the wonder and horror of the 
poor simple souls, when George Frederick applied his shoulder 
to the slender wicket of the cabin, plunged into the midst of 
the group, sword in hand, oversetting those he first encoun- 
tered, and advancing up to the foot of the bed, on which the 
body of an old woman was placed, exclaiming, in his own rough 
way, with his eyes distended to the utmost extent by intoxica- 
tion— 


“How now, ye secret black and midnight hags, 
What is’t ye do?” 


Thunderstruck by the figure of the apparition, and the tones 
which proceeded from it, some of the mourners sought shelter 
under the bed, others crept half way up the chimney, while the 
remainder sallied out into the lane, praying most fervently to be 
released from the visitation of the devil, for a human being none 
could suppose George, who, left alone with the shrivelled remains 
of the old peasant, taking her parchment-coloured hand, patheti- 
cally exclaimed— 


“‘O, my love! my wife! 
Death that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty, 
Thou art not conquered—beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson on thy lips.”— 
VOL. III. P 











ANECDOTES. 


“ Beauty!—no, hang me, if it is tho’, 
Avaunt, thou horrid spectre!” 


“ But stop,” said George, for his eye at that instant rested 
on a jug of whiskey punch, smoking in the chimney corner;—he 
eagerly grasped the handle and cried, 


** Here’s to my love.” 


The affrighted company taking by degrees a little courage, ven- 
tured, one by one, to peep through the key-hole, and then observ- 
ed George had thrown away his sword, returned into the apart- 
ment, when he, in order to encourage them, exclaimed—* Don’t 
fear me, ’tis only George Frederick Cooke; come, sit down, I'll 
smoke with you, and drink with you, aye, and pray with you, my 
jolly lads and lasses.” Thus re-assured, George became gradu- 
ally a great favourite with them, and revelled in the delights of 
tobacco and whiskey, “ until his eye lids could no longer wag.” 
He was then quietly placed on the bed with his imaginary Juliet, 
until the next morning, when he was discovered in his retreat, 
and conveyed home to his lodgings in a sedan chair. 


ANECDOTE FROM AMMIRATO.—A rich old citizen of Berga- 
mo had lent to one of his countrymen at Florence four hundred 
crowns, which he advanced without any person being present, and 
without requiring a written acknowledgment. When the stipu- 
lated time had elapsed, the creditor required his money; but the 
borrower, well apprized that no proof could be brought against 
him, positively denied that he had ever received it. After many 
fruitless attempts to recover it, the lefider was advised to resort 
to the duke, who would find some method of doing him justice. 
Alessandro accordingly ordered both the parties before him, and 
after hearing the assertions of the one, and the positive denial of 
the other, he turned tothe creditor, saying, “ Is it possible then, 
friend, that you have lent your money when no one was present?” 
“There was no one, indeed,” replied the creditor, “ I counted out 
the money to him on a post.”—* Go, bring the post then this in- 
stant,” said the duke, “ and I will make it confess the truth.” The 
creditor, though astonished, on receiving such an order, hastened 
to obey, having first received a secret caution from the duke not 
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to be very speedy in his return. In the mean time the duke em- 
ployed -himself in transacting the affairs of his other suitors, till 
at length, turning again towards the borrower, “ This man,” said 
he, “ stays a long time with his post.’—* It is so heavy, sir,” re- 
plied the other, “ that he could not yet have brought it.””. Again 
Alessandro left him, and returning some time afterwards, careless- 
ly exclaimed, “ What kind of men are these that lend their mo- 
ney, without evidence.— Was there no one present but the post!”— 
“ No indeed, sir,” replied the knave.—* The post is a good wit- 
ness, then,” said the duke, “and shall make thee pay the man 
his money.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE CuinEsE.—When lord Macartney pre- 
sented the elegant carriage made by Hatchett, at the palace of 
Yuenwing-yuen, the mandarines enquired where the emperor 
was to sit, and on being told in the inside, and that the coach-box, 
with its hammercloth ornamented with festoons and roses, was 
the seat of the coachman, they sneeringly asked of the English, 
if they supposed their Ta-whang-tie, their. mighty emperor, 
would suffer any man to sit higher than himself, or turn his back 
on him! 


Tue Arrican Prrates.—It may not at present be uninte- 
resting to refer to the records of history for an acgount of those 
various exploits through which the pirates of the Mediterranean 
have either been repressed in their career by a partial chastise- 
ment, or stimulated to new outrages by a successful resistance. 

The first, and certainly the most memorable expeditions 
against the corsairs of Africa were supported by the military 
power, and stimulated by the personal command of Charles Y. 
This politic prince was enabled to summon the latent chivalry 
of the romantic ages to the support of a design which promised 
to unite all the enthusiastic notions of the first crusaders, with 
more sound anticipations of real benefit to mankind.— His expe- 
dition to Tunis, for the restoration of a deposed and persecuted 
monarch, was eminently successful; his last and more formidable 
attempt upon Algiers, unconquerable as it appeared, in the ex- 
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tent and splendour of the armament—the renown and religious 
devotion of the treops composing it—and, what was of no less 
importance in that age, the benedictions and exhortations of papal 
policy—this magnificent enterprise most miserably failed. Charles, 
like the ambitious adventurer of our own times, despised the 
prudence which would stop to consider the uncontrollable influ- 
ence of the seasons upon the designs of man. He embarked 
amidst the threatenings and dangers of the autumnal storms, and 
only reached Algiers in safety, to exhibit a striking instance of 


the instability of human success, and the uncertain tenure of hu- 


man greatness. In one night, after having terrified the Algerines 
by the display of his power—in one night by the sudden fury of 
the elements, in less than an hour, thirty-six ships and fifteen 
galleys were destroyed, with all their crews and military stores; 
the army, which had landed, was thus deprived of all means of 
subsistence; the camp was deluged by torrents of rain; many of the 
troops, wandering about in despair, were destroyed by the Moors 
and Arabs; and the unhappy remnant of that magnificent expe- 
dition escaped with the greatest danger from the revenge of their 
insatiate pursuers. 

The desperate attempt of John Gascon to burn the Algerine 
fleet in their own bay can hardly be mentioned amongst the en 
terprises of the European states, although it received the sanction 
and assistance of Philip II. He failed, like his imperial prede- 
cessor, from,too much temerity, and his miserable death served 
only as a warning to other adventurers. 

The Algerines continued for a long time to annoy the mari- 
time powers of Europe; and after the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain, carried their depredations to the most terrifying ex- 
cess. At length the French were roused to attempt something 
against them; and Beaulieu defeated them ina naval engage- 
ment. 

The squadron of English men of war, under sir Robert 
Mansel, soon after rendered itself ridiculous by returning, after 
great preparation, without firing a shot. The Venetians at last 
fitted out a powerful armament, and completely destroyed the 
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fleet of the pirates; though without curbing their predatory spi- 
rit, or freeing the seas from these perfidious robbers. 

The shores and passages of the Mediterranean continued to 
be infested with impunity, till Louis XIV., provoked by the out- 
Tages committed in his own provinces, resolved upon inflicting a 
grievous retribution. As the accounts of admiral Du Quesne’s 
expeditions show what may be accomplished in the attempt to 
humble the Algerines by a naval armament, we shall notice his 
progress and success somewhat in detail. 

Admiral Du Quesne sailed for Algiers in August 1682, and 
having anchored before the town, cannonaded and bombarded it so 
furiously, that the whole place was soon in flames. ‘The inhabi- 
tants were on the point of abandoning their dwellings, when the 
wind suddenly shifting, obliged the admiral to return to Toulon. 
The Aigerines immediately made the most dreadful reprisals on 
the French coast; and a new armament was destined to sail the 
next year. 

In May 1683, Du Quesne with his squadron cast anchor be- 
fore Algiers; where, being joined by the marquis d’Affranville 
at the head of five stout vessels, it was resolved to bombard the 
town the next day. Accordingly one hundred bombs were thrown 
into it the first day, which did terrible execution; while the be- 
sieged made some hundred discharges of their cannon against 
them without doing any considerable damage. The following 
night the bombs were again thrown into the city in such numbers, 
that the dey’s palace and other great edifices were almost de- 
stroyed; some of their batteries were dismounted, and several 
vessels sunk in the port. The dey and Turkish bashaw, as well 
as the whole soldiery, alarmed at this dreadful havock, immedi- 
ately sued for peace. As a preliminary, the immediate surrender 
was insisted on of all Christian captives who had been taken fight- 
ing under the French flag; which being granted, one hundred 
and forty-two of them were immediately delivered up, with a 
promise of sending him the remainder as soon as they could be 
got from the different parts of the country. Accordingly Du 
Quesne sent his commissary-general and one of his engineers 
into the town; but with express orders to insist upon the delivery 
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of all the French captives, without exception, together with the 
effects they had taken from the French; and that Mezomorto, 
their then admiral, and that Hali Rais, one of the captains, should 
be given as hostages. 

This last demand having embarrassed the dey, he assembled 
the divan, and acquainted them with it; upon which Mezomorto 
fell into a violent passion, and told the assembly that the cowar- 
dice of those who sat at the helm had occasioned the ruin of Al- 
giers; but that, for his part, he would never consent to deliver 
up any thing that had been taken from the French. He immedi- 
ately acquainted the soldiery with what had passsed, which so 
exasperated them, that they murdered the dey that very night, 
and on the morrow chose Mezomorto in his place. This was no 
sooner done, than he cancelled all the articles of peace which 
had been made, and hostilities were renewed with greater fury 
than ever. 

The French admiral now kept pouring in such vollies of 
bombs, that in less than three days the greatest part of the city 
was reduced to ashes; and the fire burnt with such vehemence 
that the sea was illuminated with it for more than two leagues 
round. Mezomorto, unmoved at all these disasters, and the 
vast number of the slain, whose blood ran in rivulets along 
the streets, or rather grown furious and desperate, sought only 
how to wreak his revenge on the enemy; and not content with 
causing all the French in the city to be cruelly murdered, order- 
ed their consul to be tied hand and foot, and fastened alive to the 
mouth of a mortar, from which he was shot away against their 
navy. By this piece of inhumanity, Du Quesne was so exaspe- 
rated, that he did not leave Algiers till he had utterly destroyed 
all their fortifications, shipping, almost all the lower part, and 
above two-thirds of the upper part of the city, by which means it 
became nearly a heap of ruins. 


Tue recent exploits of the American and British navies, in 
the Mediterranean, are too well known to require any notice in 
in this place. 

The following anecdote is recorded of admiral Keppel, 
which, at the present moment, may be amusing to some of our 
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readers.— While admiral Keppel commanded the squadron up the 


Mediterranean, frequent complaints were made tothe ministry 
by tne merchants trading to the Levant, of the piracies of the 
Algerines. These complaints were passed over, till two ships 
richly laden were taken and carried into Algiers——This was so 
flagrant an infraction of treaties, that the ministry could no longer 
be silent; accordingly orders were sent to the admiral to sail into 
the harbour of Algiers, and demand restitution of the dey; and in 
case of refusal, he had an unlimited power to make reprisals. 
The admiral’s squadron cast anchor in the offing, in the bay of 
Algiers, facing the dey’s palace. He went ashore, attended only 
by his captain and barge’s crew; proceeded to the palace, de- 
manded an immediate audience; and being conducted to the dey’s 
presence, he laid open his embassy, and, in his master’s name, de- 
sired satisfaction for the injuries done to the subjects of his Britan- 
nic majesty.—Surprised and astonished at.the boldness of the ad- 
miral’s remonstrance, the dey exclaimed, “ that he wondered at the 
English king’s insolence in sending him a foolish beardless boy. 
The admiral replied, “ that if his master had supposed that wis- 
dom had been measured by the length of the beard, he would have 
sent his deyship a he-goat.”” Unused to such language from the 
sycophants of his court, this reply put him beside himself; and 
forgetting the laws of all nations in respect to ambassadors, he 
ordered his mutes to attend with the bow-string, at the same time 
telling the admiral he should pay for his audacity with his life. 
Unmoved with this menace, the admiral took him to the window 
facing the bay; and showing him the English fleet lying at anchor, 
told him, if it was his pleasure to put him to death, there were 
Englishmen enough in that fleet to make him a glorious funeral 
pile. The dey was wise enough to take the hint: the admiral 
came off in safety, and ample restitution was made. 
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WHEN a person sneezes, it is usual to say, God bless you: as 
much as to say, may God so bless you as that portends; for as 
sneezing is beneficial to the head, and an effort of nature to re- 
move an obstruction, or to throw off any thing that either clogs 
or stimulates, so it was antiently reckoned a good omen. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Gratum est, quod patria cives populoque dedisti. 


Juvenal. 


[From the Paris Spectator. ] 


THE following paper is translated from an entertaining work entitled 
L? Hermite de la Chaussee d’Autin, or, as it is more familiarly called, the 
Paris Spectator. One of the pupils of Sicard who is mentioned in it, is 
the gentleman of whom we gave some account in our last. He is still engaged in 
the noble design that brought him to our shores, and we hope that it will not 
be defeated by selfishness or jealousy. A benevolent man would not ask where 
a scite had been selected, and the just and generous will readily recognize the 


claims of Connecticut to the honour of having established the first institution of 


this nature in the United States. 


WALKING on the boulevards, a few days ago, with an old 
comrade of the regiment to which I formerly belonged,—the che- 
valier Maurice, who usually lives in the country, but who comes 
to Paris two or three times a year, we amused ourselves in col- 
lecting together and examining the recollections of our youthful 
days; we called to mind our ancient occupations, our former 
pleasures, and we passed in review the places which had been 
the theatre pf them, and the persons who had been our com- 
panions. I was obliged to confess that when we arrived in a gar- 
rison, it was always he who was chosen to make enquiries and dis- 
coveries, and the next day we were sure of being informed of all 
that was necessary to be known; to wit, the names of the hand- 
somest ladies in the town, the best ordinary, the most fashionable 
coffee-house, and the most crowded promenade. “ I was then 


able,” said he, laughing, “ to make a complete statistical table of 


France for the use of young officers; at present I can still charge 


myself with that of the capital, and | wager that I can teach you, 
who by profession ought to know Paris better than any one else; 


a great many things of which you are ignorant. He then cited to 
me the names of twenty litle theatres, as many gardens, and 
public establishments where fetes were given, which in truth I 
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had never heard of. Whilst he was speaking, we were roughly 
jostled in one of the side walks of the boulevard, by a file of five 
or six men, who walked along very fast one after the other. 
Maurice apostrophised pretty sharply the one who had run against 
him, saying, “that a man when walking, should always look 
before him.” “ So I certainly would,” answered the other, still 
pursuing his way, “if I only had eyes.” They are blind,” cried 
the chevalier, with the astonishment of a man who thinks he has 
made a discovery. ‘1 see,” said I, “ that you are much more 
familiar with objects of amusement, than with institutions of pub- 
lic utility, and I will wager, in my turn, that you do not even 
know in what quarter of Paris the hospital of the Quinze Vingts 
is situated. He acknowledged his ignorance, and his wonder in- 
creased cn learning, that these unfortunate beings every day left 
their hospital, which is situated at the bottom of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and traversed Paris to go to the palais royal, where 
they perform as musicians, at the “ Cafe des Aveugles;*” and 
afterwards returned home at midnight, without guide or accident. 
Tlie chevalier could scarce believe the phenomenon of such an 
instinct, and his astonishment was at the highest pitch, when I 
bade him observe at some steps from us, on the same boulevard 
where we were walking, two blind men who played “ figuet” 
with as much assurance, and almost as fast as two amateurs of the 
“ Circle.” “ You only see there, however,” said I, “a prodigy of 
address; I wish now to show you one, which appears, at first 
glance, to exceed the limits of human intelligence.”’ I then men- 
tioned the “ Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.” As he appear- 
ed to call in question the facts he could not comprehend, I offered 


33 


him the means of convincing himself, by his own eyes, and pro- 
posed to him to accompany me the next day to the public exhibi- 
tion of that institution, for which I had tickets. He accepted the 
invitation with eagerness, and came the next morning with his 
sister and niece, who wished to be of the party. 

While on our way, these ladies interrogated me upon its 
origin and progress, of which I could only give them very incom- 


* Literally, “ Coffee-house of the blind.”—It takes its name from the efr- 
eumstance of these blind men playigg there. 
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plete details. The sublime idea of restoring to soc. ‘ty, beings 
that nature appeared to have excluded from it, of supplying by 
education, the organs of hearing and speech, which thev were de- 
prived of, had, before it was matured in the head, or rather the 
heart of the celebrated “abbé de l’Epee,”’ arrested at different 
epochs, the attention of a Spanish monk named Ponce, of the 
English mathematician Wallis, and of Amman, a physician of 
Harlem; but the honour of this admirable invention does not the 
less belong to him, who brought to perfection, the feeble attempts 
of his predecessors, who united them in a system, and who, like 
Vincent de Paul, that other benefactor of humanity, consecrated 
his life and fortune, to the foundation of one of the most useful 
establishments in France. Let us hope that public gratitude will 
prevent posterity from forgetting, that the abbé de l’Epee with- 
out office, without a living, without protection, without any other 
assistance than his own inheritance, which did not amount to more 
than 12,000 livres a year, maintained and instructed in his own 
house, forty deaf and dumb scholars, that he suffered for their 
sakes, the most long and painful privations, and that during the 
rigorous winter of 1788, he deprived himself of wood and clothes, 
in order that his pupils should want nothing. All these labours 
and sacrifices would have been lost, if the abbe had not found in 
his successor, an heir of his talents and virtues. The abbe Sicard, 
now instructor of the deaf and dumb, has completed the work of 
the abbe de l’Epee; he has deduced all the consequences of the 
system of education, of which the former had laid down the prin- 
ciples, and such is the perfection of the method employed by the 
abbe Sicard, that one is tempted sometimes to believe, that in the 
place of seeking a compensation for the organs of which nature 
has deprived his pupils, he has employed himself to the deve- 
lopment of an intellectual sense in them, which is wanung in 
other men. I will give as a proof two of the well known answers 
of “ Mussieu,” who, when asked for a definition of “ eternity,” 
immediately auswered, “ A day without yesterday or to-morrow;” 
and of * gratitude,” “ The memory of the heart.” 

While thus conversing we arrived at the ancient seminary of 
St. Magloire, where the national institution of the deaf and dumb 
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is situated. A large corpuient portress, towards whom nature has 
perhaps been too liberal in the gift which she has refused to the 
other inha’.itants of the house, pointed out to us the hall of exhi- 
bition, at the hottom of a vast court, around which the most bril- 
liant equipages were ranged. It was already filled; the first seats 
were occupied by elegant women, and by a number of strangers 
of distinction; the rest of the assembly was composed of men of 
letters, of scholars, wiio came to hear a course of moral physiology 
from this skilful professor, and of some masters and mistresses of 
boarding schools, who habitually come to his lectures, to learn 
orthography, and correct the faults, which perhaps they had 
taught the day before. 

The young deaf and dumb pupils of both sexes arrived, and 
placed themselves on their seats; those who were designed to 
answer questions, ranged themselves in a species of amphitheatre, 
the extremity of which was provided with a black board, destined 
for demonstrations. Wioiilst these young persons occupied the at- 
tention of the spectators, the latter were, in their turn, the object 
of the animadversions of tiie former, who communicated their ob- 
servations to each other, from one extremity of the hall to the 
other, in a manner less noisy, but quite as rapid as the audience. 
Their features were so expressive, their gestures so animated, 
that without being initiated into the mysteries of their language, 
it was easy to divine the object of their conversation. It is some- 
times so gay, so epigrammatical, that their overseers are obliged 
to impose on them the silence of inaction. Their criticisms, more 
lavely than malicious, were particularly exercised upon the ladies, 
whose persons, features, and manners, were by turns discussed 
and judged, in their little tribunal. The sister and niece of 
Maurice did not escape this examination; they were placed in 
such a manner, as only to be seen by one scholar, who undertook 
to draw their portraits for the benefit of his comrades. The pretty 
face of the niece, her modest behaviour, and the glow of health 
and youth, which distinguished her, were described in a manner 
go picturesque, that the amiable model, by whom the action of 
the painter was not unobserved, blushed at the same time with mo- 
desty and pleasure. The mute interlocutors then interrogated the 
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same young man, respecting the mother of her, whose portrait had 
been drawn so glowingly. He described her by gestures so 
comic; he pointed out so pleasantly the curve of her parrot nose, 
to which her chin seemed momentarily inclined to join, that all 
eyes were directed upon the good lady, who laughed herself at the 
grimaces, of which she was far from supposing herself the object. 
The first part of the exhibition was devoted to grammatical 
questions, which the abbe Sicard developed for the instruction of 
his hearers, and of which solutions were given by his scholars, 
with a clearness and precision, that would have done honour to 
the most learned grammarians. If we reflect for a moment on 
the immense efforts, the patience, and the combinations, which 
are necessary to cause so many abstract ideas to enter the heads 
of these children without the aid of speech, and by the means of 
the eyes alone, it is impossible not to be filled with the most pro- 
found admiration. This sentiment is still further augmented, 
when passing from grammar to metaphysics, we hear, (if I may 
use the expression) persons deaf and dumb from their birth, ana- 
lyze the human thought, by a process of which they have created 
even the expression! Among many answers remarkable for theirad- 
mirable sagacity, I chose those which “ Massieu” and “ Le Clerc” 
(two of the most learned scholars) had given me: I asked them, 
“ The difference between desire and hope.” The answer of 


Massieu was, 
“ Desire is a tree in leaves, hope a tree in flowers, enjoyment 


a tree bearing fruit.””——-That of Le Clerc was as follows: 

“ Desire is an inclination of the heart, hope a confidence of 
the mind.” 

I may be deceived, but it appears to me that this last defini- 
tion would have been admired, had it even been found in the 
writings of Locke or Condillac. 

It is by similar examples, that the abbe Sicard is able to de- 
monstrate, that not only all the different shades of language as it 
is spoken, can be appreciated by the deaf and dumb, but also that 
their language, which may be called “ the language of ideas,” is 
richer than ours; for it cannot be denied, that a man endowed with 
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a lively imagination, and expanded mind, conceives many ideas he” 
cannot find words to explain or utter. | 

To finish the exhibition, Massieu dictated to Le Clerc, the 
discourse pronounced by M. Ledieu upon the tomb of the abbe 
Delille. His gestures were so distinct, and at the same time so 
rapid, that it was written as fast as if it had been dictated by 
sounds. For the signs of Massieu in painting the great French 
poet, Le Clerc wrote at first “ Virgil,’ but upon an observation 
being made to him, he wrote “ Delil/e’”’ underneath, and joined 
the two names together. 

General acclamations, among which those of my old friend 
were not the least remarkable, proved to the celebrated instructor 
the estimation attached to his useful labours, and the extreme in- 
terest excited by his pupils. The abbe seized this moment to 
inform the audience, “that there were in France two thousand 
deaf and dumb persons, exclusive of the three hundred admitted 
into his establishment; that many were not in a situation to pay 
their board, however trifling it might be, and that a box was 
placed at the door of the hall, to receive the pious offerings of 
those who appreciate the blessings of education, to beings in such 
an unfortunate situation.” I observed with the greatest satisfac- 
tion, the eagerness with which each one hastened, to acquit this 
debt of benevolence, but I had reason to believe that the ladies, 
who carry neither pockets nor money, would in consequence be 
unable to take a part in so good an action; I was deceived; I saw 
numbers obeying those spontaneous emotions of the soul, which 
so often and so worthily excite them, take off their ear-rings, 
their necklaces, and even the chains of their watches, to throw 
them into the box for these unfortunate beings. The more I see, 
the more I am convinced that mankind, and especially the female 
part, is not half so bad as certain complaining moralists would 
make us believe. 
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128 ST. DOMINGO—CHRISTOPHE. 


ST. DOMINGO.—CHRISTOPHE. 
Extract of a letter from a merchant in the West Indies, dated 16th June, 1816. 


“ WHEN we arrived at St. Domingo, there were several 
vessels in the harbour of cape Henry, where no person is permit- 
ted to land until the vessel they arrive in has been visited by a 
boat from the shore. Shortly after coming to anchor, the visit- 
ing boat came off with an officer, interpreter, &c Their ap- 
pearance was by no means prepossessing. Dressed in very wide 
checked trowsers, with boots above, a long blue coat faced with 
red, and out at elbows, a huge cocked hat, with a red feather at 
least two feet long, and a dragoon sabre by their side, gave 
to their black faces a very formidable appearance. They were, 
however, very civil, made their don jour a la Francoise, inquired 
the news, swallowed cheese, ham, &c. by the lump, moistening 
them well with wine, gin, and porter, and then lugged us, the 
captain and three other passengers, all away to the governor, M. 
Je duc de Marmalade, a black man, about sixty years of age, a 
native of Africa, mild in his manners, and exceedingly well liked 
by both natives and strangers.—He merely enquired our names 
and business, took all our letters, papers, &c. in order to have 
them transiated for his majesty, and then ordered us to wait upon 
M. :e bsron Dupuy, a coloured man, about fifty, private secre- 
tary to the king, &c. reckoned a second Taileyrand, and looks 
certainly a man of address. I was introduced to prince John, 
from whom I experienced mach civility; and waited upon 
him frequently during my stay at the cape. He is reckoned a 
good kind of man, but possessing no abilities. To one who has 
seen negroes and coloured people only in the degraded situation 
in wh-ch they are in the colonies, it has a singular effect on the 
feeli .. to go 2smong th m where they only have command and 
eontroi; and although from my short residence in this quarter 
of the world, and from my general feelings towards them asa 
people who are and have been cruelly and unjustifiably ill used, 
still I t lt something like an iil-natured contempt for their assum- 
ing an autho ty over me. The desolation which sarrounds you 
in the town of Cape Henry serves to keep alive this feeling; and 
is, on first landing, the most impressive scene I ever witnessed. 
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It was formerly a town containing sixty or seventy thousand in- 

habitants, built upon a plain in the most regular order; all the 

streets intersecting each other at right angles, and running in d 

straight lines east and west, and north and south. The buildings 

have been uniformly elegant. Picture to yourselves such a place; 

the houses completely sacked, and only the outward walls and 

balconies remaining—trees and shrubs growing within and upon 

the walls, and grass growing upon the streets, and you have 
| | something almost as melancholy as the appearance of Cape Hen- 

ry—To complete the picture, however, you must conceive a 
: climate uniformly serene, a kind of splendour in the bright blaz- 
ing sun, and the lively verdure all around, and something so im- 
pressively sad in the appearance of the partial occupation of the 
ruined houses, which here and there contain a family of blacks or 


ws 


\y 


mulattoes, that words cannot convey any adequate description 
of the scene. You are continually reminded, that others than 
those you now see in a corner of what has been a princeiy man- 


4 
i sion, raised it and dwelt in it; and, for aught you can tell, the 
. very persons who now huddle up in one corner of it, may have 
. cut the throats of its former owners. The houses of the few Eng- 
. lish and Americans resident there are an exception to this, as 
a are also the few occupied by the nobility. These have been com- 
. pletely repaired, and just serve to show how splendid a place it 
must have been when ail the others were in the same state. The 
same description will apply to the country. I had an opportunity 
. of travelling from Gonaives across te the cape, a distance of sixty 
s or seventy miles. On every side I could see the ruins of fine 
n houses and plantations: and, from the appearance of the country, 
e I have little doubt but the assertion of the French is correct, 
d “ that their possessions in St. Domingo were once worth all the 
™ colonies in the West Indies.” I had no opportunity of seeing 
a Christophe, which I was sorry for; but he keeps himself so aloof 
d, from the cape, that I might have continued there three months 
without his being once in it; and even then perhaps not visible. 
a The following authentic particulars of his character may convey 
‘d to you a livelier idea of him than a mere description of his per- 


son, which, by the bye, I have been told, is the elegant model of 





a See 


ret. * 
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a Hercules:—in battle he is brave to desperation; his courage 
rising with danger. He has been scen in the heat of an engage- 
ment animated with the fury of a tiger, raging and foaming 
through all his ranks. He is revengeful beyond measure. He 
had a regiment commanded by a coloured man, which went over 
to Petion. The moment he was apprised of the circumstance, 
he ordered a massacre of all the coloured women in his dominions, 
and not even to waste powder on them. I was shown several 
places where numbers of these unfortunate females were butch- 
ered; many were hid by their relatives till the fury abated. I 
had the particulars of their escape, from the lips of two or three. 
They still live in great dread; and some who are even weaithy 
would gladly abandon all, and go any where to get out of his 
power, whom they hate, but never name. He is extravagant in 
his notions of grandeur, and proud as Lucifer himself, severe as 
a tyrant towards those of his own colour, and who are his sub- 
jects, at the same time rigidly enforcing the laws, and protecting 
sirangers who respect them. In no country in Europe are duties 
and customs so rigidly exacted, or illicit trade so completely pre- 
vented. Add to this, that I travelled in the interior of the coun- 
try, where not a white face is to be seen, with as much security 
as I would have done in any part of Great Britain. This is not 
to be done without a passport signed by himself. No stranger 
is permitted to goa hundred yards beyond the barriers of the cape 
without such permission. I do not think, however, that his go- 
vernment will be of long duration. He is so much the tyrant, 
that he must have many enemies among his seeming friends; 
besides, being himself an usurper, and engrossing all the riches 
of the country, and applying them often foolishly, and without 
advice, will naturally inspire those about him with notions dan- 
gerous to his safety. His personal character is so well known, 
that none will attempt any thing against him, till they are sure 
they have him. At all events, I conceive Petion must eventu- 
ally overcome him. His character is so opposite to Christophe’s 
in all that is good, that his success will save the country.”’ 
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THE INFERNO OF ALTISIDORA. 


** A uno delles nuero, flamante y bien enguardernado le diéron un papiretazo, 


que le sacaron las tripas, y le esparcieron los hojas."—Don QurxorTe, 
Part II., lib. viii. cap. 70. 


** They tossed up a new book fairly bound, and gave it such a smart stroke, 


that the very guts flew out of it, and all the leaves were scattered about.”— 
Morrevx’ Translation. 


[From the Edinburgh Annual Register. ] 


I was thus whiling away my evening, with a volume of Don 
Quixote open before me, when my attention was caught by the 
account which Altisidora gives of the amusement of the devils in 
the infernal regions. “I got to the gates of hell,’ says she, 
“where I founda round dozen of devils in their breeches and 
waistcoats, playing at tennis with flaming rackets; they wore 
flat bands, with scolloped Flanders lace, and ruffles of the same; 
four inches of their wrist bare to make their hands look the 
ionger, in which they held rackets of fire. But what surprised 
me most was, that, instead of tennis-balls, they made use of books, 
that were every whit as light, and stuffed with wind and flocks, 
and such kind of trumpery. This was indeed most strange and 
wonderful; but what amazed me still more; I found that, contrary 
to the custom of gamesters, among whom the winning party is at 
least in good humour, and the losers only angry, these hellish 
tossers of books of both sides did nothing but fret, fume, stamp, 


: curse, and swear most horribly, as if they had been all losers. 
, ‘ That’s no wonder at all,” quoth Sancho, “ for your devils, 
5 whether they play or no, win or lose, they can never be contented.” 
t When I had proceeded thus far in my author, the light begun to 


p fail me. I finished my last glass of wine, and threw myself back 
E in my easy chair to digest what I had read. The ludicrous de- 

scription of Cervantes became insensibly jumbled with my own 
. reveries on the critical taste and literary talents of my contempo- 
raries, until I sunk into a slumber. The consequence was a 
dream, which I am tempted to send you as an introduction to 
some scraps of poetry, that, without it, would be hardly intel- 





ligible. 
VOR. III. 
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Methought, sir, I was (like many of my acquaintance) or 
the high-way to the place of perdition. The road, however, 
seemed neither broad, nor flowery, nor easy. In steepness, indeed, 
and in mephitic fragrance, the place of my peregrination was no 
bad emblem of the descent of Avernus; but, both in these and in 
other respects, it chiefly resembled a deserted close in the more 
ancient part of our good city. Having been accustomed to the diffi- 
culties of such footing in my younger days, I picked my way, 
under low-browed arches, down broken steps, and through mis- 
cellaneous filth, with a dexterity which no iron-heeled beau of 
the present day could have emulated. At length I came in sight 
of a very large building, with a court-yard in front, which I con- 
ceived to be the Tartarus towards which I had been descending; 
I saw, however, neither Minos nor A®iacus, neither Belial nor 
Beelzebub; and, to speak plainly, sir, the building itself seemed 
rather to resemble your own Pandemonium, than either that of 
Milton, the Erebus of Virgil, or the dread abode of Hela. Cer- 
berus was chained near the door; but, as he had got rid of two.of 
his heads, and concentrated their ferocity in that which he retain- 
ed, he did not greatly differ in appearance from an English bull- 
dog. Had it not been for certain whips, scourges, gorgon-faces, 
and other fearful decorations of infernal architecture, which were 
disposed on its front by way of architrave, like the fetters and 
chains in front of Newgate,—had it not been, I say, for these and 
similar emblems of disappointment, contempt, and mortification, 
and for a reasonable quantity of flying dragons and hissing ser- 
pents that occasionally flew in or out of the garret windows, [ 
should rather have taken the place for an immense printing-house 
than for the infeinal regions. But what attracted my attention 
chiefly, was the apparition of a body of fiends, of different stature, 
size, and ages, who were playing at racket with new books, ex- 
actly inthe manner described by Cervantes in the passage I have 
quoted, and whose game was carried on and contested with most 
astonishing perseverance in the court-yard I have mentioned. 
The devils, being, I presume, of real British extraction, were 
not clad in the Spanish costume of laced bands and scolloped 
sleeves, and they scemed to have transferred the pride which Aliti- 
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sidora’s fiends took in the length of their wrists, as mine more 
demoniacally piqued themselves on the longitude and sharpness 
of their claws. Neither was the party equipped in the same 
livery, but exhibited all sorts of dresses, from the priest’s to the 
soldier’s, and from that of a modern fine gentleman to the rags 
of a folisson, whose cloven hoofs peeped through his second hand 
boots. They all wore vizards, however, which, although not 
complete disguises, (for the by-standers pretended to distinguish 
them by their mode of playing, and I heard them whisper, “ that’s 
Astaroth,” “ that’s Belphegor,” and so forth,) yet served, like the 
wire masque of a fencer, to save their faces from the awkward 
accidents incident to so violent a sport. I did, indeed, remark 
one old gentleman, and, ’twas said, ‘he had been a notable man in 
his day, who made a match to be played bare-faced; but whether, 
like Entellus of old, he had become stiff and unwieldy, or whether 
he was ill-seconded by his few and awkward partners, so it was 
that he was soon obliged to give up the game, which the rest con- 
tinued to prosecute with the utmost vigour. 

As few of the volumes, which it was their amusement to 
buffet, stood many bangs with the racket, the whole ground was 
whitened with their fragments; and it would have grieved your 
very heart, sir, to see the waste of good paper and pica. The 
incessant demand of the players for new materials was as con- 
stantly supplied by a set of little ragged urchins, nowise differing 
from printers’ devils, except that each had at his back a small 
pair of bat’s wings, which, I suppose, were only for show, as I 
did not observe the imps make any use of them. The books, 
which they brought in quantities from the interior of the building, 
they tossed one by one into the air, and it seemed their object 
(but which they rarely attained,) to throw them out of the reach 
of the gamesters’ rackets, and if possible, over the low bounda- 
ries of the court-yard. Onthe other side of these limits waited 
an immense and miscellaneous concourse of spectators, whose 
interest seemed to be excited by the fate of each volume. The 
general appearance of the game resembled tennis, or rather bat- 
tledore and shuttle-cock; but I was unable to trace the various 
and apparently complicated principles acted upon by those en- 
gaged init. This I observed in general, that when, by its natu- 
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ral lightness and elasticity, or by the dexterity of the diabcotina 
by whom it was committed to the air, or by the stroke of some 
friendly. racket, or, in fine, by a combination of these causes, a 
volume was so fortunate as to clear the barrier, it was caught up 
like a relique by the spectators on the outside. You have seen, 
sir, boys at a review chase each other for the fragments of smok- 
ing cartridges, which may give you some idea of the enthusiastic 
regard with which these fortunate books were received by this 
admiring multitude. On the contrary, when any one was struck 
to the ground, or shattered to pieces within the enclosure, its fall 
was solemnized by whooping and hisses and groans from the good 
company. So far I could understand the game well enough, and 
could easily comprehend further, that the imps by whom each 
book was thrown into the air, had deep bets in dependence upon 
its being struck across the line. But it was not so easy to com- 
prehend the motives of the different players. Sometimes you 
beheld them anxious to strike a volume among the spectators, 
sometimes equally industrious to intercept its flight, and dash it 
to the ground. Often you saw them divide into different parties, 
the one attempting to keep up a favourite beok, the other to bring 
it down. These partialities occasionally gave rise to very divert- 
ing bye-games. I sometimes saw a lubbard fiend, in attempting 
to give an impulse to a ponderous volume, strike it right up into 
the air, when, to the infinite delight and laughter of the beholders, 
it descended, with added momentum upon his own. noddle, and 
put him out of combat for some time. I also observed the little 
bat-winged; gentry occasionally mix among the racqueteers, and 
endeavour to bias their game by bribing them to play booty. 
Their offers were sometimes accepted with silent shame, some- 
times rejected with open contempt; but 1 observed in general, 
that those whom these bustling but subordinate imps were able 
to influence, were the worst players, and most frequently exposed 
to the ridiculous accidents which excited the contempt of the 
spectators. Indeed, the gamesters were incalculably different in 
strength, activity, and dexterity; and one of superior address was 
very often able, by a well-timed back-stroke of his racket, to send 
in, or to bring down, a book, which all his comrades had combined 
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to destroy or to save. Such a game, it may be easily believed, 
was not played by such a description of beings without infinite 
noise, ciameur, and quarrel. Sometimes a}: ok would be ban- 
died between two of them without any further regard for the 
volume than as they could strike it against each other’s face, and 
very often one party scemed determined to buffet a work to 
shivers, merely because another set had endeavoured to further 
it on its journey over the lists. After all,a great deal seemed 
to depend on the degree of f#hlogiston which each manufacturer 
endeavoured to throw into his volume, and which, if successfully 
infused, afforded an elasticity capable of resisting the downward 
impulse of the most unfavourable racket. In some few cases, 
the mob withour made a scramble for a favourite, broke in, de- 
ranged the play, overset the racqueteers, and carried off in tri- 
umph, works which apparently would never have reached’ them 
according to the usual practice of the game. These cases, how- 
ever, were uncommon; and when, through a violent and unfair 
blow, some tome, which had been waited for with anxiety without 
the barrier, was beat down and trampled on by the players, its 
fall only occasioned slight murmurs, among the respectable part 
of the expectants, without any desperate attempt to rescue it. A 
single friend or two sometimes essayed to collect the fragments 
of a volume, and to raise an outcry against the usage which it had 
sustained; but, unless supported by the general voice of the exte- 
rior mass, they were usually jostled down by the players, or 
silenced by a smart knock with a racket. The fate of a volume, 
also, ceteris faribus, depended in some degree on its size. Your 
light ¢welve-mo, sir, (to use your own barbarous dialect) flew fur- 
ther with a favourable impulse, and afforded a less mark to the 
assailant, than the larger and more ponderous quarto. But nei- 
ther was this rule without exception. Some large volumes 


_spread their wings like wild swans, and went off triumphant, not- 


withstanding all the buffets of opposition; and, on the other hand, 
you might see a whole covey of crown octavos, and duodecimos, 
and such small deer, drop as fast as a flight of plovers who have 
received a shower of hail-shot while upon the wheel. In short, 
the game depended on an endless complication of circumstances 
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and principles; and although I could easily detcct many of them 
when operating singly, they were yet so liable to be balanced and 
counterbalanced, that I would sooner have betted en throwing 
doublets thrice running at backgammon than upon the successful 
escape of any single volume from the rackets, and its favourable 
transmission to the other side of the court-yard. But, after I 
had long watched this extraordinary scene, I at length detected 
a circumstance which altogether confounded the few calculations 
which its uncertainty had previously permitted me to form. 

J observed that there mingled among those engaged in the 
game, as well as among the gazing crowd, a man in the extremi- 
ty of old age. His motions were as slow as the hour-hand of a 
watch, yet he seemed to be omnipresent; for, wherever I went, 
I saw him or the traces of his footsteps.) Wherever I turned my 
eyes, whether upon the players, or upon the populace who 
watched their motions, I beheld him; and though I could with in- 
finite difficulty find out his occupation while gazing upon him, yet, 
by watching him from time to time, I discovered that his influ- 
ence was as powerful as its operations were slow and invisible. 
To this personage, whom I heard them call Tempus, various ap- 
peals were made on all hands. The patrons of the wrecked vo- 
lumes claimed his protection almost unanimously; the defeated 
players themselves, though more coldly, desired him to do jus- 
tice between them and their more successful opponents, or to 
make register of the undue violence by which spectators in some 
eases rescued their lawful prey. The old gentleman, to do him 
right, was as impartial as the justices of peace, in a small debt 
gourt, when none has a tenant at the bar, and as inexorable as the 
same bench when dinner time draws near. He continued his tardy 
but incessant manceuvres, now crawling among the feet of the 
gamesters to collect and piece together some of those volumes 
which had suffered the extremity of their fury, and now gliding 
unseen and unnoticed among the s}ectators, to wile out of their 
hands certain works which they had received with the loudest ju- 
bilee; and he succeeded in both cases, as nurses do in securing 
the play-things of children, which they have either broken ina 
pet, or admired to satiety. The use which he made of his power 
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and his perseverance, was very different in these different cases, 
When he had slyly possessed himself of some of these works 
which had been most highly applauded, I detected him stealing to- 
wards a neighbouring ditch (the Lethé of the region) into which 
he discharged his burthen, without the least regret on the part of 
those from whom he had abstracted it. On the other hand, in his 
slow and imperceptible manner, he would every now and then un- 
fold to some of the more grave and respectable among the by- 
standers, fragments and favourite passages out of books he had 
rescued from among the feet of the racket-players, and, by the 
impression these made, he gradually paved the way for a general 
and brilliant reception of an entire volume. And I must observe 
of the books thus brought into notice, that they were said to be 
rarely liable to a second declension in public favour, but, with a 
few worthies, who, like them, had stood the test of Zime, were, I 
was informed, deposited in an honourable and distinguished place 
in his library, for the admiration and instruction of future ages. 
The general feeling of surprise and consternation, with which 
1 had hitherto regarded this extraordinary scene, began soon to 
give way to curiosity and to the desire of making more minute 
observations. I ventured to draw as near as I durst to the old fa- 
ther I have described, who was then employed in collecting and 
piecing a huge quarto, which had reccived an uncommonly severe 
buffet from a racket, and on the front of which I could spell the 
word Madcc. * Good father,” said I, as respectfully as I could, 
“ do you account that volume a great treasure?”’ “ Since I saved,”’ 
answered he, “a poem in the same measure, the work of an old 
blind man, out of the hands of some gay courtiers, I have hardly 
made a more valuable acquisition.” “ And what then do you 
purpose to do with it?’ pursued I, emboldened by his affability. — 
“ Reserve it under my mantle, as I did the former, for an age 
worthy of it.””—“ Good Tempus,”’ resumed I, “ if I do not entirely 
mistake your person, I have some reason to complain of hard 
measure from you. Is it not you that have thinned my hair, 
wrinkled my forehead, diminished iny apartments, lessened my 
income, rendered my opinions antiquated, and my company unde- 
sirable? yet all this will [ forgive you on one slight condition. 
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You cannot have forgot a small miscellany, published about 
twenty years ago, which contained some copies of verses sub- 
scribed Amyntor?”—The eld personage protested his total want 
of recollection.“ You will soon remember them,”’ rejoined I; 
“ suffer me but to repeat the verses to Lydia, when a fly settled 
on the tip of her ear.’’—“ I have not time,” answered the obdu- 
rate old brute, although he was Time itself—* Yet promise me,” 
cried J, endeavouring to detain him, “that you will look back 
among your stores for this little volume, and give it that interest 
in the eyes of posterity, which was refused to it by contemporary 
stupidity and malevolence.” “ My son,” replied he, gliding from 
my grasp as he spoke, * you ask of me impossibilities. Yon ditch, 
to which is consigned all the refuse of this Pandemonium, has 
most assurediy received the volume in which you are so 
much interested. Yet do not be altogether disconcerted. A set of 
honest pains-taking persons have erected gratings upon the com- 
mon sewer of oblivion, from one interval to another, for the pre- 
cise purpose of gathering the scraps of printed paper thrown 
into it, without being deterred by the mean and nameless purposes 
which they have served. No lame beggar rakes the kennel for stub- 
nails with half the assiduity that these gentlemen fish among all 
sorts of trash for the names and offals of forgotten rhymers; for 
love esteems no office mean, or, as the same old friend has it, 


Entire affection scorneth nicer hands. 


If thou hast any luck,’’ continued he, looking at me with infinite 
contempt, “ thy fragments may be there fished up by some future 
antiquary, and thy name rendered as famous as the respectable 
sounds of Herricke or Derricke, or others that are only now re- 
membered because till now they have been most deservedly for- 
got.” Wiih that, his usual constant though imperceptible motion 
conveyed him out of my hold and out of my sight. 

I endeavoured to divert the mortification Which this collo- 
guy had excited, by turning my attention once more to the game 
of racket, which was continued with more fury than ever. These 
hellish tossers of books, as Cervantes calls them, curst, swore, 
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threatened, roared, and foamed, as if the universe depended on 
the issue of their gambols. Verse and prose, sermons aud stage- 
plays, politics and novels, flew to pieces without distinction; nor 
(what you, sir, would probably have felt afflicting) was more re- 
spect paid to the types of Bensley or Bulmer, or to your own, than 
to those employed on half-penny ballads and dying speeches. 

In observing the manner and address of the different players, 
my attention was at length powerfully fixed by the dexterity of 
one individual demon. He was, in stature and complexion, the 
identical “ wee reekit devil” of my poor friend Robert Burns; but, 
being ambidexteér, and possessed of uncommon activity and accu- 
racy of aim, he far surpassed all his competitors. He often showed 


his dexterity by striking the same volume alternately in different _ 


directions, leaving the gaping crowd totally at a loss whether it 
was his intention to strike it over the lists, or to shiver it to atoms; 
and he had an unlucky back-handed blow by which he could 
sometimes intercept it, while all hands were in the air to receive 
it with acclamation. Sometimes he seemed to repent him of his 
severity, and, in one or two instances, endeavoured to give a new 


impulse to works which had suffered by it. But this seemed to 


defy even his address; and indeed I observed of the players, that 
they were not only, as might be expected from the philosophic 
observations of Sancho upon their diabolical nature, much more 
prone to assault a book than to favour it; but even when they 
made the latter attempt, they went about it awkwardly, and were 
very rarely successful.’ But, in shattering calf-skir and letter- 
press, the dexterity of this champion was unequalled, which pro- 
duced him much ill-will from his less successful brethren; till at 
length, like Ismael, his hand was against every one, and every 
one’s against him. A demon, in particular, who had exchanged a 
jockey whip for the racket, seemed to bear him particular spleen, 
and I generally observed them and their followers attempt to 
strike the books at each other’s noses. The latter gamester, al- 
though he played some capital strokes, and was indisputably the 
second-best in the field, could not at first be termed equal to the 
other in agility, although, as he grew warmer, he evidently im- 
proved in his game, and began to divide the opinion of the spec- 
VOL. II. s 
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tators, chiefly aided by some unknown individuals closely masked; 
but who, like the disguised heroes of romance, were easily distin- 
guished from the vulgar. I observed that the rivalry between these 
two leaders was attended with some acts of violence, especially 
after either of them had taken a cordial out of a small dram- 
bottle, to which they occasionally applied. These flasks, I was in- 
formed by a by-stander, contained an alcohol called Spirit of 
Party; infamous, like all ardent spirits, for weakening the judg- 
ment, dazzling the eyes, and inflaming the imagination, but rectified 
in a different manner according to the taste of those who used it. 
“It is a pity that they are so much addicted to the use of it,” 
added he; “ but, were you to ask them its nature, the one would 
pretend that his was pure Pit-water, and the other protest that he 
himself only used a littie genuine and salubrious Hollands; al- 
though his enemies pretend that he, or at least that some of his 
followers, preferred a French liqueur double-distilled a /a Bur- 
dett.”’ 

My curiosity now became ungovernable; end, as the lively 
genius aforesaid was standing near the court-yard wall leaning on 
his racket, after having played, as we used to say at the high- 
school, a very hard end, I could not help addressing him for some 
explanation. “ | see, sir,” said I, very respectfully, “ upon some of 
these loose leaves with which your dexterity and that of your 
companions has been sheeting this area, certain works to which 
our upper world is no stranger. But, what greatly surprises me 
is, to behold fragments of some books bearing the names of well 
known authors, who, I am pretty confident, have not yet given 
such productions to the public.’’ “ My friend,” replied he, in a 
very peculiar tone of vo'ce, which I have certainly heard some- 
where about Edinburgh, “ you must know that what you now be- 
hold is an emblematical represensation as well of what is to hap- 
pen, as of what has befallen in the earthly walks of literature and 
criticism. You remember, I doubt not, the occupation of Anchises 
in the shades?” “] rather think I do not,” replied I. The goblin 
proceeded: 


* Inclusas animas superumque ad lumen ituras 
Lustrabat———— 
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«“ In something the same manner our sport announces the : 
reception of the future labours of the press, the fates and fortunes 
which books yet unborn are to experi nce both from the critics 
and from the world in general. In short, as critics play the devil 
upon earth, so we devils play the critics in hell. I niyself am the 
image, or emblem, or Lidolon, of a celebrated’’——Here his dis- 
course was interrupted by a quarrel among the gamesters. A 
racqueteer, whom [ had observed playing my obliging informer’s 
back-game, and who, though in a parson’s band and gown, had dis- 
tinguished himself by uncommon frisks and gambols, was com- ih 
plaining loudly that one opponent had given him a black eye with 
his racket, and that another, in the trencher-cap of an Oxford 
student, had torn and dirtied his band. My friend went with all 
speed to his assistance, leaving me to regret the interruption of 
his communications. Indeed the urba:ity of this goblin seemed 
so great a contrast to his diabolical character, and to the inveteracy 
with which he pursued the game, that I could not help con- 
cluding in his favour, like the liberal-:1inded Sancho Panza on a 
similar occasion, that there may be some good sort of people 
even in hell itself. 


" I became aware, from his kind explanation, of the opportu- * 
f nity afforded me of collecting some literary intelligence from so 

is authentic a source. I hastened to gather some of the scattered 

h leaves which bore the mark or signature of celebrated living 
m names; and while I glanced them over, I exulted in the supe- 
ll riority which my collection would afford me in the conversaziones 

= of the upper world. In the midst of this task my ears were as- 

. sailed with a discordant sound, which imagination, with its usual 
as, readiness to adapt external impressions on the senses to the sub- ) 
is ject of a dream, represented as proceeding from a battle royal of 
p- the fiends. But, as the din predominated over my slumber, I 


nd plainly distinguished the voice of my beldame landlady screaming 
to her noisy brats in the tone of a wild-cat to its litter, that their 
caterwauling would disturb the “ old gentleman’s afternoon 
nap.” 

I was no seoner thoroughly awakened by her ill-judged pre- 
sautions in favour of my repose, than I took pen and ink, and en- 
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deavoured to secure the contents of the fragments which yet 
floated in my imagination. I am sensible I have succeeded but 
indifferently; nor can I pretend to have made by any means an 
exact transcript of what the visionary fragments presented. In | 
this respect I am exactly in the same predicament with the 
great Corelli, who, you know, always insisted that his celebrated 
piece of music, called from the circumstances, the Devil’s Con- 
certo, was very inferior to that which his Satanic majesty had de- 
signed in a vision to perform upon his violin. As, therefore, | 
am conscious that I have done great injustice to the verses from 
the imperfection of my memory, and as I have, after all, only the 
devil’s authority for their authenticity had I recollected them 
more accurately, I will not do any respectable author the dis- 
credit to prefix his name to them, trusting that, if my vision 
really issued from the Gate of Horn, these fragments will retain 
traces of resemblance sufficient to authorise their being appro- 
priated to their respective authors. I retain some others in my 
budget, which it is not impossible I may offer to you next year. 
Meanwhile, I am, sir, (for any nonsenical name, will suit 
as well as my own) your humble servant, 
CaLEB QUOTEM. 





FRAGMENT FIRST. 


THE POACHER. 


Welcome, grave stranger, to our green retreats, 
Where health with exercise and freedom meets! 
Thrice welcome, sage, whose philosophic plan 
By nature’s limits metes the rights of man; 
Generous as he, who now for freedom bawls, 
Now gives full value for true Indian shawls; 
O’er court and custom-house, his shoe who flings, 
Now bilks excisemen, and now bullies kings! 
Like his, I ween, thy comprehensive mind 
Holds laws as mouse-traps baited for mankind; 
Thine eye, applausive, each sly vermin sees, 


That haulks the snare, yet battens on the cheese; 
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Thine ear has heard, with scorn instead of awe, 
Our buckskin’d justiees expound the law, 
Wire-draw the acts that fix for wires the pain, 
And for the netted partridge noose the swain; 

And thy vindietive arm would fain have broke 
The last light fetter of the feudal yoke, 

To give the denizens of wood and wild, 

Nature’s free race, to each her free-born child. 
Hence hast thou marked, with grief, fair London’s race 
Mock’d with the boon of one poor Easter chace, 
And long’d to send them forth as free as when 
Pour’d o’er Chantilly the Parisian train, 

When musquet, pistol, blunderbuss, combined, 
And searce the field-pieces were left behind! 

A squadron’s charge each leveret’s heart dismayed, 
On every covey fired a bold brigade— 

La Douce Humanite appreved the sport, 

For great the alarm indeed, yet small the hurt. 
Shouts patriotic solemnized the day, 

And Seine re-echoed, vive la liberte! 

But mad Citoyen, meek Monsieur again, 

With some few added links resumes his chain; 
Then, since such scenes to France no ore are known, 
Come view, with me, a hero of thine ov. « 

One, whose free actions, vindicate the cause 


Of sylvan liberty o’er feudal laws. 


Seek we yon glades, where the proud oak o’ertops 
Wide waviag seas of birch and hazel copse, 
Leaving between deserted isles of land, 
Where stunted heath is patch’d with ruddy sand; 
And lonely on the waste the yew is seen, 
Or straggling hollies spread a brighter green. 
Here, little-worn, and winding dark and steep, 
QUur scarce mark’d path descends yon dingle deep: 
Follow—but heedful, cautious of a trip, 
In earthly mire philosophy may slip. 
Step slow and wary o’er that swampy stream, 
Till, guided by the charcoal’s smothering steam, 
We reach the frail yet barricaded door 
Of hovel formed for poorest of the poor; 
No hearth the fire, no vent the smoke receives, 
The walls are wattles, and the covering leaves; 
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For, if such hut, our forest statutes say, 

Rise in the progress of one night and day: 

Though placed where still the conqueror’s hests o’erawe, 
And his son’s stirrup shines the badge of law; 

The builder claims the unenviable boon, 

To tenant dwelling, framed as slight and soon 

As wigwam wild, that shrouds the native frore 

On the bleak coast of frost-barr’d Labrador.* 


Approach, and through the unlatticed window peep— 
Nay, shrink not back, the inmate is asleep; 
Sunk mid yon sordid blankets, till the sun 
Stoop to the west, the plunderer’s toils are done. 
Loaded and primed, and prompt for desperate hand, 
Rifle and fowling-piece beside him stand, 
While round the hut are in disorder laid 
The tools and booty of his lawless trade; 
For force or fraud, resistance or escape, 
The crow, the saw, the bludgeon and ihe crape. 
His pilfered powder, in yon nook he hoards, 
And the filch’d lead the church’s roof affords— 
(Hence shall the rector’s congregation fret, 
That while his sermon’s dry, his walls are wet.) 
The fish-spear barb’d, the sweeping net are there, 
Doe-hides, and pheasant-plumes, aud skins of hare, 
Cordage for toils, and wiring for the snare; 
Barter’d for game from chase or warren won, 
Yon cask holds moon-light,f run when moon was none; 
And late snatch’d spoils lie stow’d in hutch apart, 


To wait the associate higgler’s evening cart. 


Look on his pallet foul, and mark his rest: 
What scenes perturb’d are actimrg in his breast! 
His sable brow is wet and wrung with pain, 

And his dilated nostril toils in vain; 
For short and secant the breath eaeh effort draws, 


And *twixt each effort nature claims a pause. 


* Such is the law in the New Forest, Hampshire, tending greatly to in- 
erease the various settlements of thieves, smugglers, and deer-stcalers, who 
infest it. In the forest courts the presiding ju'ge wears as a badge of office an 
antique stirrup, said to have been that of Willam Rufus. See Mr. William 
Rose’s spirited poem, entiiled ** Nhe Red King.” 


+ A cant name for smuggled spirits. 
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Beyond the loose and sable neck-cloth stretch’d, 

His sinewy throat seems by convulsions twitch’d, 
While the tongue faulters, as to utterance loth, 
Sounds of dire import—watch-word, threat, and oath. 
Though stupified by toil, and drugg’d with gin, 

The body sleep, the restless guest within 

Now plies ea wood and wold his lawless trade, 


Now in the fangs of justice wakes dismayed.— 


** Was that wild start of terror and despair, 
Those bursting eye-balls, and that wildered air, 
Signs of compunction for a murdered hare? 
Do the tocks bristle and the eye-brows arch, 


. ’ 
For grouse or partridge massacred in March?” 


No, scoffer, no! Attend, and mark with awe, 
There is no wicket in the gate of law! 
He, that would e’er so slightly set ajar 
‘That awful portal, must undo each bar; 
Tempting oceasion, habit, passion, pride, 


Will join to storm the breach, and force the barrier wide. 


That ruffian, whom true men avoid and dread, 
Whcm b:uisers, poachers, smugglers, call Black Ned, 
Was Edward Mansell once;—the lightest heart, 
That ever played on holiday his part! 

The leader he in every Christmas game, 

The harvest feast grew blither when he came, 
And liveliest on the chords the bow did glance, 
When Edward named the tune and led the dance. 
Kind was his heart, his passions quick and strong, 
Hearty his laugh, and jovial was his song: 

And if he loved a gun, his father swore, 

“?T was but a trick of youth would soon be o’er, 


Himself had had the same, some thirty years before.” 


But he, whose humours spurn law’s awful yoke, 
Must herd with those by whom law’s bonds are broke. 
The common dread of justice soon allies 
The clown, who robs the warren or excise, 

With sterner felons trained to act more dread, 
Even with the wretch by whom his fellow bled. 


Then,—as in plagues the foul contagions pass, 


Leavening and festering the corrupted mass,—— 
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Guilt leagues with guilt, while mutual motives draw, 
Their hope impunity, their fear the law; 

Their foes, their friends, their rendezvous the same, 
Till the revenue baulk’d, or pilfered game, 

Flesh the young culprit, and example leads 

To darker villainy, and direr deeds. 


Wild howled the wind the forest glades along, 
And oft the owl renewed her dismal song; 
Around the spot where erst he felt the wound, 
Red William’s spectre walked his midnight round. 
When o’er the swamp he cast his blighting look, 
From the green marshes of the stagnant brook, 
The bittern’s sullen shout the sedges shook! 
The wading moon, with storm presaging gleam, 
Now gave and now withheld her doubtful beam; 
The old oak stooped his arms, then flung them high, 
Bellowing and groaning to the troubled sky— 
*T was then, that, couched amid the brushwood sere, 
In Malwood-walk young Mansell watched the deer: 
The fattest buck received his deadly shot— 
The wateliful keeper heard, and sought the spot. 
Stout were their hearts, and stubborn was their strife, 
O’erpowered at length the outlaw drew his knife! 
Next morn a corpse was found upon the fell— 


The rest his waking agony may tell! 


FRAGMENT SECOND. 
On say not, my love, with that mortified air, 
That your spring time of pleasure is flown, 
Nor bid me to maids that are younger repair, 
For those raptures that still are thine own! 


Though April his temples may wreathe with the vine, 
Its tendrils in infancy curled, 

Tis the ardours of August mature us the wine 

Whose life-blood enlivens the werd. 
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Though thy form, that was fashioned as light as a fay’s, 
Has assumed a proportion more round, 

And thy glance that was bright as a falcon’s at gaze, 
Looks soberly now on the ground,— 


Enough, after absence to meet me again, 
Thy steps still with ecstacy move; 

Enough, that those dear sober glances retain 
For me the kind language of love! 


* os # * * 


[The rest was illegible, the fragment being torn across by a racket. } 


The third fragment is omitted, having been since enlarged and published 
under the title of “ The Bridal of Friermain.”—Eb. P. F. 


THE STARLING.—A NOVEL IN MINIATURE. 


CHAPTER I.—A SOLILOQUY. 


**See where she leans her cheek upon her hand. 
Oh that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That 1 might kiss her cheek.” 


Sucu was the attitude of Maria, and such might have been 
the wish of any one who is susceptible of tenderness, and whose 
heart has ever felt the sympathizing throb, awakened by beauty 
when melancholy has given resistless allurement to the features. 

. “ Alas!’’ sighed she, “ how hopeless is this cruel passion, 
which I have suffered to obtrude itself into my bosom!—But 
how could I resist the allurements of such a form, united with 
such merits of the heart, and of the understanding?‘ —Yet I ought 
to have resisted. How could I expect that a man of Courtney’s 
opulence, would condescend to cast a thought on a poor friend- 
less orphan, whose scanty fortune exceeds not the limits of the 
humblest competency!—Yet my family was once not much infe- 
rior in honour or opulence to his own: and sure the mind of my 
Courtney is too noble to be swayed by the selfish prejudices of 


the vulgar crowd. But what to me avails the generosity of his 
Vek. IIk. T 
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heart, if that heart sympathizes not with the emotions of mine. 
Unippy sex! forbad at once by custom and instinctive delicacy, 


to reveal the tender impressions of which we are but too suscept- 


ible; if we love it is without s;ope—while to our sufferings even 
the mourntul consolation of pity is denied!—But perhaps I merit 
this misery; perhaps that female heart approaches too near to 
wantonness, which is yielded unsolicited to the influence of a ten- 
der passion. Prudence, and the opinion of the age, forbid at- 
tachment from beginning on the part of the female; but will the 
instincts of nature subside at the formal mandates of prudence! 
will the tenderest passions of the soul be influenced by the cold dic- 
tates of opinion? can the heart on which nature has affixed her im- 
press, be new moulded by the maxims of fashion? Why are our 
sex endowed with sensibility? why are we thus susceptible of ten- 
derness, if the softest, the earliest, the most powertul of all the 
effects. of such a disposition is inconsistent with the delicacy of 
our nature? Qi what can I reproach myself, but being too sensi- 
ble of merit, and imbibing, ere | was aware, a passion, which, 
with painful caution, | have endeavoured to conceal.” 

Thus, while the tear trembled in her eye, meditated the love- 
ly Maria Howard, when her soliloquy was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a servant, who summoned her into the drawing-room 
to officiate at the altar of Hysonia, informing her at the same 
time, with all the officious eagerness of a confidential chamber- 


maid, that Mr. Courtney was below with her aunt. 


CHUAPTER IL—EXPLANATIONS. GALLANTRY. 
* And every tongue that lisps forth Romeo's name, 
Speaks heawnly clogquence ” 

This speech ot Julict breathes the genuine spirit of love, as 
the following circumstance wili iidustrate. Itis necessary before 
we proceed, to iniorm the reader of a circumstance which, how- 
ever trifling it may appear, will be found of some importance at 
the conclusion of our story. In short, then, the pensive hours of 
Maria were not a little cheered by the society of one of those 
little natives of the grove, who are endowed alike with the power 


ef warbling the netes of tutored melody, and of imitating the 
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voice and accents of man. And, as the name of Courtney, fol- 
lowed always with a sigh, was almost constantly escaping from 
the lips of Maria, this little starling was not long before it learn- 
ed to articulate the same tender sound, to the no small satisfac- 
tion of the pensive beauty. To the name that is dear to us, we 
are ever happy to listen; and the tongue which most frequently 
repeats it, sounds with the sweetest harmony in our ears. No 
wonder then that the lovely Maria soon grew so fond of a little 
prattler, that from morning to night wabs continually calling upon 
one for whom she entertained the most pure and ardent affection. 
She fed it with her own hand, she conversed with it for hours, 
and became as fond of it as the tender mother is of her infant 
child. 

But to resume the thread of our ‘narrative, as soon as our 
heroine was inforined that Courtnev was below, she blushed, and 
with spirits all in a flutter (anxious, no doubt, to show her duti- 
ful obedience to her aunt, by the promptitude with which she at- 
tended to her summors) hastened to the drawing-room, forget- 
ting even to give her favourite bird the accustomed kiss, or to 
shut the little prattler in his cage. 

Courtney had been, hitherto, entertaining the old lady with 
news and politics, for which, like most of her sisterhood, she had 
a most ardent passion. But as soon as youth and beauty beamed 
before him in full radiance (for a sudden blush restored the faded 
blossom to Maria’s cheek) the sprightly gallant began to display 
his talent for a softer kind of conversation. 

“¢ Why have we been deprived of the pleasure of your com- 
pany all this while, miss Maria? We have been in want of your 
judgment to decide our controversy, or rather of your sweet in- 
fluence to dissipate the dispute.” 

Maria only replied by her confusion; but miss Susannah was 


more eloquent. : 

“ Her not attending,” said the aunt, “is a matter of insigni- 
ficant importation. The paucity of ideas universally observable 
in feminine juvenility, would have rendered our serious cogita- 
tions unintelligible to her puerile comprehension. Novels and 
romances would have been more accordant to her ratiocinations.” 
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‘“‘ Your observations would be perfectly just, if applied to the 
generality of young ladies,” replied Courtney, “ but miss Maria, 
perhaps very prudently, always avoids political topics, yet, from 
the little of her conversation with which she favours us, we have 
no reason to doubt her ability to display the excellences of a fine 
understanding upon any subject. Besides I am a little of a phy- 
siognomist, and will venture to pronounce, that those eyes do not 
receive all their lustre from their structure and their colour.” 

Hope, cheerful soother of the sorrowing heart, whispered 
Maria that there was an unusual softness in the tone and manner 
of delivering the latter part of this sentence. The silence tco 
which succeeded, so very uncommon with Courtney in the com- 
pany of the fair sex, had to her mind’s ear a kind of eloquent 
tongue, which argued the truth of her supposition. 

And now with a trembling hand, and a mind intent on far 
other worship, the beautiful Maria began to minister at the boil- 
ing fount of Hysonia. 

If thou hast a heart, O reader! thou wouldst undoubtedly 
have been charmed, hadst thou seen the graceful motion with 
which the lily-handed priestess guided the odoriferous streams 
into those inverted miniatures of the ethereal concave, vulgarly 
called tea-cups; and viewed her pouring out the delicious cream, 
which, conscious of the superior whiteness of her hand, dived un- 
der the teeming lake to avoid comparison, and there testified its 
envy by the cloudy appearance which it assumed. Courtney had 
hitherto continued that unusual silence which we have heretofore 
noticed. But a deep sigh which escaped, unobserved by herself, 
from the bosom of the priestess, roused him from his reverie— 
as the reader will see in the iuext chapter. 


CHAPTER Ill.—THE SIGH. AN INCIDENT. 


“ By what rule of justice, Maria,” said he, “is the bosom 
of youth and beauty agitated by so deep a sigh?—And why, love- 
iy girl! the melancholy which seems settled on these features? Is 
Sorrow so luxurious in his taste, that he can be satisfied with no 
meaner residence than among the riches and elegances which 
adorn Maria’s heart? 
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**Despotic woe,—how ruthless is thy sway! 
Maria's griefs, too well, alas! display; 


E’en beauty seeks for tranquil ease in vain; 


Nor sense—nor virtue wards the shafts of pain!” 


The aunt was stung to the very soul: Courtney relapsed in- 
to his former reverie, and Maria began to suspect that she had 
been hitherto mistaken in her conjectures about Courtney’s indif- 
ference, and to sooth her fluttering heart with the long estranged 
whispers of hope. Just at that instant, for so decreed that little 
urciin, whom ancient and modern wits have conspired to maim 
and disficure—that little urchin whom the Greeks have robbed 
of his eves, and whom Le Sage has caused to go on crutches— 
Just at that moment we say, in came Betty, panting for breath, 
and informed Maria that she had let the starling fly out at the 
window. 

In an instant the Hysonian mysteries were suspended; and, 
without saying a word, the priestess flew from the neglected altar, 
and hastened up stairs to regain her little favourite. Courtney 
flew with equal speed tolend his assistance, and Betty was prepa- 
ring to follow, but her malignant mistress, desirous of depriving 
Maria of her little favourite, was willing to rob her of all the as- 
sistance she could, and detained the muttering chambermaid 
where she was. 

Her malignant design was, however, disappointed No soon- 
er did the bird, who was perched on the outside of a window, see 
the fond hand of his mistress held out to him, than he flew upon 
her finger and suffered himself to be put into his cage without 
resistance. 

Courtney now laid hold of the trembling hand of the lovely 
Maria, and was going to lead her down stairs. They had got to 
the door; Courtney’s hand was on the lock; when he was surpri- 
sed to hear a voice, at the further end of the room, distinctly pro- 
nounce “heigh ho!—oh Courtney!” He turned round in asto- 
nishment. Maria made a feeble effort to withdraw her right hand, 


while, with the other, she covered her eyes, and endeavoured to 
sonceal her confusion. 


——— 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 


“ Whence could that voice proceed?” said the wondering 
Courtney; but he was quickly resolved. “QO Courtney! dear 
Courtney!” said the starling again. His heart fluttered with ten- 
derness and surprise. The flame which, without his suspecting 
it, had been long kindling, now burst out all at once. He razed 
with ardent delight on the embarrassed Maria: he pressed her 
hand to his bosom. As for our poor heroine, not the aspen so 
trembles before the gale—not the rose so trembles on the pendant 
thorn, when the vernal flower has bent its blushing head. “ Charm- 
ing miss Howard!” said the youth, with a look and accent of the 
utmost tenderness, “ may I, sweet enchanting girl! presume to 
inquire if this bird has ever any company but yourself?”—“ O 
Mr. Courtney,” replied Maria at length, with a faultering voice, 
“why do you seek to insult and triumph in the weakness of an in- 
experienced girl?”—* Perish the wretch whose unfeeling heart 
is capabie of such baseness!” replied he, with the honest warmth 
of sincerity. “Contempt and apathy be the portion of that man 
whose heart does not vibrate with increasing tenderness, when 
artless beauty, yielding to the sweet dictates of nature, reveals 
the tender feelings of her heart. But let me read my fate in those 
embarrassed eyes, thy sweet confusion, thy enchanting silence! 
these are the modest heralds of the heart.” 

Maria attempted to withdraw her hand. 

‘“ Thou must not go, my sweet Maria, yet!—Thou must not 
snatch from me so soon the transport thou hast given. Heaven 
make this hour my last, if I love thee not with the purest ardour 
that ever warmed a youthful heart. Oh! stay and hear me vow 
how much I love thee!” (A sigh, a blush, an involuntary smile, 
evinced how pleasing was the subject to the heart of our trem- 
bling heroine.) “ Dear charming bird! delightful accident,” con- 
tinued he. “ Pray let me go, Mr. Courtney,” said the faultering 
Maria, “ my aunt will wonder at our delay.” 

Thus did Maria, though she could have listened for ever 
with deliciit to the fond vows of Courtney, endeavour to persuade 
him to desist from a conversation the most delightful to her ears: 
but Courtney knew the sex. He was aware they are not born 
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to command, they generally despise the man who implicitly obeys 
them. In short, an eclaircissement took place, which terminated 
with the warmest professions of unalterable affection on his side; 
and on that of his lovely mistress, in that soft and modest confu- 


sion which, in eloquent silence, speaks the pure fondness of the 
virgin heart. 


CHAPTER LAST.—THE SONNET. 

The short season of courtship rolled gaily away, and, as even 
the malignity of a maiden aunt could start ne reasonable objection 
to their happiness, the torch of Hymen was shortly bade to blaze 
once more with the bright but long forgotten flames of mutual 
sympathy and disinterested affection. 

Shortly after, the happy bridegroom, reflecting on the Iittle 
circumstance which had produced the discovery of their mutual 
attachment, composed the following sonnet, with which we shali 
conciude our tale. 


SONNET TO THE STARLING. 
How oft the tuneful bard’s enraptur’d strain 
Hath sung the praises of the turtle dove! 
And Venus’ self receives him in her train, 
The fav’rite emblem of the power of love: 
If tothe radiant svnod of the skies 
The goddess flies, her turtles too are there; 
And if to Paphos’ happy isle she flies, 
To Paphos’ happy isle her turiles must repair 
Rat oh no more, bright power! the turtle graee. 
Sut to the starling yield his envied place: 
For, goddess, say, did e’er thy fav’rite dove, 


To love, or lovers, half so friendly prove? 


The early lark that heralds in the day, 
And gladdens Nature with his dulcet note. 
Hus oft been sung, in many a sprightly lay, 
Sweet as the warblings of his attic throat: 
In grateful rapwre oft the Muse hath strung 
ifer heavenly harp, his praises to rehearse, 
Who, while aloft, his early praise he sung, 
Wak’d her to all the charms of varied vere. 
Butoh: the lark no more, ye Muses praise, 
For, Jo! the starling claims your fondest lays: 
Sweet bird! whose voice did late the herald prove, 
Fhat wak’d my son! to tenderness and Jove! 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
GN THE PLEASURES OF READING.—NO. It. 
FROM MY ELBOW CHAIR. 


Come then my books, companions safe, 
Soothers of care, and antidotes to pain: 
Friendly to wisdom, virtue, aud to truth— 
Full well | know thy talismanic powers 
To chase the dull satieties of life, 

To wrap the soulin meditation holy, 

Or through creative fancy’s flow’ry wilds 


To lead the mind entrane’d. 


*“‘ Blessed,” said the worthy governor of Barataria, “ be that 
man who first invented sleep,” and presumptuous must the mortal 
be who would dispute the opinions of that prince of proverbs, the 
renowned esquire of the mirror of chivalry, from whose tongue 
flowed a clear, copious, and inexhaustible stream of wisdom. 
Show me that minion of fortune, though floating carelessly down 
the stream of life, who has not frequent occasion to exclaim, when 
assailed by tedium, or vexations, those “ ills that flesh is heir to,” 
and from which the oyster alone is exempted, “ blessed be that 
man who first invented sleep.” But as that dull, yet fickle god, 
will not always at our bidding “ revisit our eye-lids” and “ steep 
our senses in forgetfulness,” but like many a false friend “ desert 
us at our utmostneed,”’ blessed, thrice blessed, be the memory of 
that man who first invented books, the antidotes of care, the 
soothers of disappointed hopes, the “ balm of hurt minds.’? En- 
shrined be the memory of those benevolent souls who have was- 
ted their own existence in pouring over the midnight lamp, to in- 
fuse health and vigour into the minds of succeeding generations; 
who have strewed thorns over their own pillow, while they were 
preparing beds of roses for their readers. 

I envy not that man who, though luxuriating inall the varied 
pleasures that wealth e’er gave, flitting like a meteor through a ga- 
zing multitude in all the gaudy trappings of equipage, dwelling ir 
a palace, and courted by admiring crowds, is yet insensible to the 
charms of literature, that ever changing yet inexhaustible source 


ef purest happiness. Though greeted with smiles, and the shal- 
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tow protestations of friendship are lavished upon him; yet even 
among those whose lips drop honey, whose countenances beam in 
sunny smiles, the poison of envy insidiously lurks in the heart, 
awaiting but the moment when it may be vented with security 
upon its unhappy victim. The hand of fraud or misfortune may 
in a moment deprive him of those treasures on which he rests 
his every hope of happiness. !n that hour of adversity, where is 
the ephemeral crowd who spread their glittering wings and flut- 
tered round, exhausting their utmost art to sooth his vanity by 
the mellifluous murmurings of adulation, ministering to his plea- 
sures even to satiety? Fled! for ever fled! like wanton bees to sip 
the fragrance of another flower, leaving their sting behind. At 
this heart-rending hour when the veil of deception is cast aside, 
and the unreal mockery is exposed, with the heart pierced by the 
arrows of disappointment, and writhing under the agonies of 
wounded pride, where shall the deluded victim find a refuge from 
despair? At that age when the heart is susceptible of the purest 
affections, the genius of literature with the virtues in her train, 
stretched forth her saving hand to lead him to her sequestered 
shades, blooming with amaranthine flowers, smiling in the mild 
yet fadeless beams of intellectual suns. Buta false goddess, deck- 
ed in the flaunting tinsel robes of pageantry, surrounded by the 
syrens of dissipation, lured him with the voice of flattery to her 
embraces, whelmed him in the vortex of worldly pleasures, bru- 
talizing his mind, and corrupting his heart! And shall the intel- 
lectual being whose proffered friendship he repulsed with con- 
tempt, and through a long series of delusive follies he utterly ne- 
glected, now receive him? Never! Where then shall he seek an 
oblivion to the visitings of remorse? Amid the loathsome haunts 
of inebriety!—This is a picture humiliating and revolting to our 
best feelings; it is nevertheless a truth on which the experience of 
every age has set its seal. Let us turn from it. 

Blessed and honoured above others be the memory of that 
man who first invented books! [i vexations irritate my feelings, 
or the monotonous tone of the society into which I may be occa- 
sionally thrown, overwhelms me with ennui, I sieze the earliest 
opportunity, sometimes stretching a little the point of politeness, 
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to return to the circle of my selected friends, and, seated in my 
Elbow Chair, by the assistance of their philosophical, or fanciful 
conversation, sooth the irritability, or awaken the palsied sensi- 
bility of my mind. There is a peculiar advantage attending this 
intercourse; they possess the invariable attribute of genius, retir- 
ing modesty. They are utterly incapable of obtruding their opi- 
nions, or of teasing with impertinent questions; but satisfied to 
amuse whilst we are willing to listen, and retiring at the first 
symptom of expiring interest. Not so those walking books, who, 
more desirous of gratifying their own vanity, than they are to 
amuse or instruct their auditors, dwell with a wearisome minute- 


> 


ness on “ the thrice told tale,’ of which in all probability them- 
selves are the heroes, though you should be evidently expiring 
with drowsiness; depress yeur spirits by an exaggerated narrative 
of a tale of wo, often through mere spite, when your heart is 
lightly dancing on the tiptoe of anticipated pleasure; or force up- 
on your revolting ear their crude, boisterous, and impotent at- 
tempts at wit and humour, when your heart is lacerated by grief, 
or torn by secret vexations. Asa refuge fromthe danger of this 
ageravated evil, the greatest sure that could be devised, blessed 
be the man who first invented books! Seated in the midst of this 


>] 


select, this “ chosen few,” of what can we complain! 


** Meditation here, 


May think down hours to moments.”’— Cowper. 


If, tired of the dull monotonies of real life, I mount with 
Shakspeare or Milton, into the sublimated regions of fancy, and 
leave the “ grovelling world for fools to bustle in:’”’ taking good 
care however, to break my fall-upon my return, by the demi-sub- 
jimity of Southey’s ponderous muse: if military ardour inflame 
my mind, by the assistance of the mighty Homer I case myself 
in the discarded armour of Achilles, and warring on valiant, vir- 
ivous Hector’s side, } dash my bleod stained chariot o’er the 
plain, crushing whole lerions of the invading Greeks, bearing de- 
struction and dismay even to their fleet; or, seated among the 
gods “on Ida’s piney top,’ govern the destinies of contending 
hosts. In the indulgence of this classical warfare, I have this ad- 


vantage over those whe cool their passion by a vulgar, every-day 
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affray.—I always return from the fiercest contest, fully satisfied, 
and with the inestimable blessings of whole bones and unbruised 
flesh. ; 
Should the spleen attempt to usurp the laughter-moving 
sway of a Cervantes, a Rabelais, a Knickerbocker, or a Swift, 
the foul fiend evaporates in a yellow mist; or returns to its pater- 
nal seat in the brain of a “ mad John Dennis:” is my heart dis- 
solved in the agonizing blisses of the tenderest passion, and would 
wish to pour forth its plaints, a thing of course, in liquid num- 
bers! By assuming to myself the mellifluous murmurings of 
a Shenstone, or a Hammond, I may waft away my very soul in 
sighs; or luxuriate in the delectable dreams of a Petrarch; and I 
believe that lovers, like poets, as the ingenious Waller told king 
Charles, “ always succeed best in fiction.” Am I ina morali- 
zing strain, which by the by for my own happiness I am too apt to 
be, the sententious Johnson affords me at the same time the most 
profound and impressive subjects, and the most sublime and elo- 
quently expressed reflections; and yet, although the posthumous 
Johnson is the most instructive and delightful of companions, I 
would not, if Anne Seward has drawn a correct portrait of the 
“literary Goliah,” endure five minutes téte-a-téte with the living 
Johnson forthe universe. But it should be remembered that he 
once said of this lady, that she had “ nothing of the woman about 
her, but the vices.’ 
ously, and too often maliciously, set forth the imperfections of 


’ bd ” 7 
> Certainly those biographers, who industri- 
their authors, deprive us of a very considerable proportion of the 
pleasure we should otherwise feel, in the perusal of their produc- 


tions; but, 


*¢ Wits are like game-cocks to each other, 


No wit could e’er endure a brother.” 


Who would not believe that the author of the inimitable Rasselas 
was the most amiable, as well as the wisest of human beings, were 
it not for the kind souls who have handed him down to posterity 
as the most morose and overbearing? For what purpose, unless 
to relieve their minds from the burthen of envy, certainly a most 
troublesome guest, and wisely ejected by any means, I never could 
tell. But truly in this instance the poisoned chalice is justly re- 
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turned to his own lip, who has afforded so powerful a precedent; 
who has vented the utmost bitterness of his gall upon an inoffen- 
sive race of poets. Yet does the sweet nightingale warbie less 
melodiously because the boding raven would drown its voice with 
envious croakings? 


Inspir’d bards shall consecrate the shrine 

Where sleeps the minstrel of the art divine. ‘ 
More lov’d his song, that envious critics rave, 

And dare to plant the nightshade on his grave. 

There, dew’d with tears, Spring’s earliest rose shall bloom; 
There still the latest smile upon his tomb, 

And breathe the incense of their soft perfume: 

The dews of heaven with verdure deck’d the ground, 

And bays and laurels spring spontaneous rourfd. 

There virtuous youths their grateful homage breathe, 


And tender virgins weave the laureate wreath. 


Let us be grateful to that man who, by the invention of books, 


has annihilated time and space, who has thus enabled us to retire 
to our closets, and enjoy a familiar converse with a Pliny, a Sene- 
ca, and a Plutarch, and thus informed us how a Cesar combated, 
a Plato thought—who has bequeathed to generations yet unborn, 
the inspirations of.a Homer, a Virgil, and the sweet bard of Avon: 


** Those mighty masters of the living Hyre,” 


But above all who has placed in the hands of millions, who would 
otherwise have remained in utter darkness, the consoling, blessed, 
and everlasting book of life and immortality—the immutable word 
of a merciful God. Let us in the morning and meridian of life 
cherish with unceasing care a love of literature, and continue an 
intercourse with those authors who will refine our taste, supply 
us with useful knowledge, and create, or nourish a love of patri- 
otism, virtue and religion; and so provide a goodly stock of reflec- 
tions to cheer the otherwise dreary winter of our declining years. 
But in the selection of those friends who are to be the chosen 
companions of our solitude, Ict us be ever strictly on our guard, 
lest, under the most attractive appearances, we should admit to 
our confidence and esteem, an insidious foe, lurking under the 
splendid garb of genius, blasting our happiness both here and 
hereafter. 
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6 
** Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 


By which the magic art of shrewder wits 

Holds an unthinking multitude enthrall’d, 

Some to the fascination of a name 

Surrender judgment houd-wink’d. Some the style 
Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 


Of error, leads them by a tune entrane’d.— Cowper. 


Letus, therefore, beware of the Rousseaus, the Godwins, and 
the Voltaires, who, in the insuited name of virtue, allure to vice; 
and then may we with truth exclaim to the last moment of our 
lives, blessed be the man who invented bcoks. 

MakRMADUKE OLDSTYLE. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE AMER'CAN LOUNGER.—No. 50s. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


In the earliest stages of the world our rude progenitors were 
actuated by principles far different from those by which we are 
governed. They hada vulgar idea that whatever was not right 
must be wrong. Virtue and vice ruled in the hearts of mankind 
with equal sway, and divided without ceremony the goodly inhabi- 
tants of the earth. But as they could not agree upon the propor- 
tion which belonged to each, innumerable disputes arose; and it 
often happened, as we are told by an old writer, that both these 
mighty potentates would lay claim to the same individual. Vir- 
tue would often lay siege to the head, while the heart was closely 
invested by her rival; and vice versa. 

‘lo determine their claims, a court was established by each 
for the investigation of the thoughts and actions of their respec- 
tive adherents; whose decrees were industriously circulated, and 
tenaciously maintained. Understanding presided in the one, with 
Honour and Integrity as his associates, and Conscience appeared 
at the bar as advocate. At the other, Delusion, Passion, and. 


Opinion held the high places, and Custom was the proctor. 
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As the human race, however, began to be dispersed over the 
globe, to be divided into various nations and sects, and to inhabit 
a variety of countries and climates; when wealth began to open 
her hoards, and luxury to display her syren pleasures, a number 
of questions arose which neither of these courts could decide. 
They were thought too harmless to be absolutely wrong; and too 
trifling to be applauded as right. 

It was then that a mad female philosopher arose among them, 
and established a tribunal which soon became the most despotic, 
and the most powerful among the sons of mortality. She seem- 
ed to hold that all that had been was wrong. She established a 
kind of chancery, from which the balance of justice was discarded, 
and the voice of reason banished. The lovers of novelty flocked 
around her, and the ministers of pleasure knelt at her feet. The 
votaries of voluptuousness, the children of ease, and the sons of 
literature, crowded to her court, and submitted to her absolute 
decrees. As her innovations were at first, however, of a venial 
nature, and related merely to manners and dress, vice smiled at 
her usurpation, and virtue forbore to notice it. But the sway that 
she thus gained by sufferance, became established by habit, and 
Jupiter made her immortal. 

Flushed with success, and resolved upon an universal sway, 
she threw aside the mantle of insignificance, and drew the sword 
of despotism. Not content with presiding at the feasts of plea- 
sure, and in the bowers of ease, she entered the forum, the camp, 
and even polluted with her presence the sacred altars of religion. 

Holding the balance of power between virtue and vice, each 
sought her alliance, but both were disappointed. With all the 
fickleness of one sex, she possessed all the tenacity of the other; 
and while she alternately favoured each, she was the friend of 
neither. Ever fond of show, and panting after variety, she chan- 
ged her alliances as she changed her dress, when they no longer 
possessed the charm of variety. She still reigns, and still sus- 
tains this character. Sometimes she isto be seen clad in the so- 
ber weeds of piety, and humbly following the footsteps of religi- 
on. Religion patronized by Fashion is then the tutelary goddess 
of the day, and her altars are surrounded by luxurious devotees, 


and fashionable penitents. Now she is seen declaiming in the 
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porches of science, and at the next moment the haunts of dissi- 
pation are crowded with her votaries. 

She decrees that the proportions of nature are monstrous, 
and invention is put upon the rack to alter them. In one nation 
the feet are compressed; in another, the head confined and flat- 
tened; in a third, the nose and lips distended. By one people 
every means are used to promote corpulency; by another an oppo- 
site effect is laboriously produced, by means of ligatures and 
acids. Here the body is loaded with a profusion of ornaments; 
there it sports in all the naked chars of nature. Again, among 
the same people she orders various modes, and prescribes differ- 
ent rules. That which is right in one man, is wrong in another, 
and different individuals receive honour and infamy for the same 
conduct. ‘The robe which dignified the father is not te be worn 
by the son; and the daughter ridicules the decent ornaments of 
her mother. That which one man may do with impunity, ts in- 
famy in another; and the rich man is applauded for that which 
his indigent neighbour would disdain. 

Nor is a love of variety and of pleasure the only passion of 
this fickle goddess. Ever fond of notoriety and sway, she uses 
every seductive art, to allure new votaries to her shrine, and to 
subject new slaves to her eccentric caprices. Though she rules 
every where, and is always cheerfully obeyed, her peculiar abodes 
are the seats of pleasure, opulence and elegance. Here she throws a 
magic circle around her, andassumes celestial blandishments. The 
eye is fascinated by the most beautiful objects, the ear hangs with 
eager delight on melodious measures, and the heart is gladdened 
by the voice of hilarity. Now she riots in the sumptuous palace, 
surrounded by all the magnificence that wealth, industry, and 
pride can offer: and now, retiring to the calm retreats of peace 
and humility, she feasts on the beauties of nature, and enjoys the 
richest gifts of heaven. Her chosen favourites eagerly pursue 
her in her eccentric course, participate in her pleasures, and ap- 
plaud her conduct; while those who are rejected from her train, 
admire, envy, or abuse, at respectful distances. 

A few only, the disciples of wisdom, view her with neither 
envy, admiration, nor hatred. They know that pleasure cannot 
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give content, and that luxury affords no real happiness. They see 
the unhappy victims sated with the enjoyments they possess, and 
craving for those they can never attain. They know by experi- 
ence, that a love of variety is inherent in every ‘bosom but they 
have seen that its indulgence perverts and enfeebles the mind, 
and renders the taste inconstant and corrupt. All men are sus- 
ceptible of pleasure, but all are liable to be surfeited with its en- 
jeyment. Let us then avoid the syren, whose cup intoxicates 
without affording nourishment; whose paths for ever winding, have 
neither end nor resting place; and whose blandishments, though 
they relieve us for the present from the weight of care, render 
us unable to bear the burthen which inevitably must fall upon our 
shoulders. J. Hi. 


—-_——----—. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


A summary statement of the origin, progress, and present state of the Washing- 
tou Benevolent Society of Pennsylvania: with an account of the opening and 
dedication of the Washington Hall, on the first of October, 1816, including 
the religious services performed by the right reverend William White, D. D.- 
and an oration by the honourable Joseph Hopkinson, M.C. a member of the 
soeiety —To which is added an Appendix, containing the Constitution and 


Bye laws, and a description of the buildings and other property belonging te 
the society. 

Tuts institution commenced in the autumn of the year 1812, 
and in the month of February following the list of members 
amounted to more than fifteen hundred in number, which was 
found te comprise the names of a very large proportion of the 
most distinguished and respectable citizens of this city. 

‘“‘ They submitted the articles of association, successively to the attor- 
aey general, and to the supreme court of this commonwealth, as the law 
directs, who respectively certified, in writing, their opinion, that the ob- 
jects, articles, and conditions therein set forth and contained, were lawful. 
The committee then exhibited those articles, together with the opinions 
thus obtained, to the governor, who, seeing no legal impediment in the 
way of his exercising the power vested in him, on the 13th of April, 1813, 
sicned a charter, declaring the society, under the articles of its constitu- 
tion, to be a body corporate and politic in law, and caused the great seal ef 


the commonwealth to be thereto aflixed.”—pp. 19, 20. 
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The principal business of the society is managed by a com- 
mittee, of which we have the following account: 


On the 24th of February, the committee of superintendence, in whom 
the executive authority of the society is vested, was organized as the bye- 
laws direct, and assumed the general superintendence of the interests and 
concerns of the society. They resolved to hold a stated meeting once in 
every week, for the purpose of regularly administering the finances; pro- 
viding for the wants of the necessitous; inquiring after and visiting the sick, 
the bereaved, and the disconsolate members of the society and their fami- 
lies; dispensing the supplies necessary for the relief of the aged and in- 
firm, as well as of indigent widows and children; giving advice and coun- 
sel to al! who might desire it; and, so far as might be in their power, ob- 
taining employment for the industrious whenever requested. To the pre- 
sent time the committee of superintendence have never omitted, unless 
upon some very urgent occasions, to hold their regular, weekly meetings, 
at which they audit and sett!e all claims for money against the society; di- 
rect the collection of outstanding debts, and invest such surplus funds as 
may, from time to time, be found lying in the treasury; ‘ carry into eflec- 
tual operation all those provisions of the Constitution and Bye-laws, the 


> receive 


execution of which has not been specially delegated to others;’ 
such reports as the assistants from the several wards and districts may from 
time to time offer, making arrangements for having them promptly attend- 
ed to, and properly disposed of; and listen to all applications, of whatever 
description, from members of the society, or the families or relicts of 
members, complying with their requests so far as their own merits and ne- 
cessities, and the means of the society may seem to require and to justify. 
To some, money has been given and regular weekly supplies continued for 
a great length of time; for others suitable employment and pecuniary cred- 
it have been obtained, by means of which they have been enabled to pro- 
vide for themselves. To many the aid of legal counsel has been afforded 
without expense to the applicants; for others, supplies of medicine, and 
the professional advice of skilful physicians have been gratuitously procu- 
red. The orphan children of some, while too young and helpless to be re- 
moved from the immediate care of their relations, have been wholly main- 
tained; and those of others, when at a proper age, disposed of in appren- 
ticeships, or otherwise provided with suitable places for obtaining employ- 
ment, support, and instruction. Some have received from the committee 
advice and assistance in the recovery of debts, the disposal of property, 
and the settlement of estates; and others have been rescued from the iron 
grasp of merciless creditors and fraudulent pawn-brokers. Many who 
would not probably have applied for relief in any other fortis have bee 
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f:rnished, during the rigour of the winter, and in small quantities at a time, 
with fire wood, with which the Committee have taken care to be supplied 
at the proper season. Sonie who would not ask for it as a gratuity have paid 
the cost of the wood, at times when it c uld not be hadin the market for 
much less than double the price. The number of those who have, in these 
and various other ways, received assistance, support, and consolation from 
the society, and who have acknowledged their obligation with gratitude 
and tears, ismuch greater than is generally supposed by the community at 
large, or even by those members themselves who are not familiarly ac- 
quainted with the voluminous minutes of the committee of superinten- 
dence. These minutes are, at convenient intervals, laid before the socie- 
ty, at their meetings, and there read for general information: but the 
names of all who have in any way participated in the immediate benefits 
of the institution are, in every instance, withheld from the knowledge of 
the society itself, being merely noted in the margin of the minute-book, 
for the purpose of aiding the recollection, and facilitating the business of 
the committee.—pp. Ii, 12, 13. 


A proof of the prompt and active attention of these gentle- 
men occurred during the late war. It is very well known how 
miserably our commissariat was supplied in all parts of the uni- 
on. Information was received, on one occasion, that a detachment 
of militia, from this city, was in want of clothing and other arti- 
cles requisite for their health, and that the wives and children of 
many of them were also suffering. The sum of one thousand 
dollars was appropriated to this purpose, and four-fifths of it im- 
mediately divided among them: the balance was reserved to pur- 
chase wood in the winter season. 

The objects of the institution being so laudable, it is not sur- 
prising that it should increase in wealth and numbers. It soon 
became necessary to erect a building for their accommodation. 
They first purchased the Mansion-heuse in Third-street, now oc- 
cupied as a tavern by Mr. Renshaw, for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars.—Fearing that the necessary alterations would impair the 
strength. of the edifice, they purchased some adjoining ground, 
for about twenty thousand dollars, upon which they have erected. 


the splendid hall, of which we present a view in the present num-. 
ber. \ 


(To be continued.) 
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Whe Champions of Freedom, or The Mysterious Chief; a romance of the nine- 
teenth century, founded on the events of the war between the United States i 
and Great Britain, which terminated in March, 1815. In two volumes.—By 
Samuel Woodworth. 


A tolerable share of perseverance, stimulated by the curi- 
osity unavoidably excited by the title of this work, has enabled us 
to wade through these wearisome volumes. Persuaded as we are 
of the right of our country to literary as well as martial distinc- 
tion, we are ever ready to hail the appearance of the American 
muse. But, jealous of her honour, and careful of her integrity, 
we would have her arrayed in the costume of her nation, and not 
bedecked and bedizened with meretricious ornaments, which sim- 


EBay x 


plicity rejects and nature condemns. Hence we cannot but re- 
gard with disgust, those violations of truth and decency, that are 
sometimes sent abroad as representations of American character 
and manners. We particularly allude to several productions that 
have lately appeared, under the appellation of novels,—a species | | 
of writing, which of all others, ought to be watched with the 
most suspicious vigilance, because they are universally supposed 
to “hold the mirror up to nature;” and because they are most 
read by those who are least able to form a correct judgment of 
them, or even to detect the deletereous effects which they produce. 
The public has indeed been insulted with one, not long ago, from 
a foreign source, so utterly detestable, as not to be embraced by 
this observation. “I have read ‘ Glenarvon,’”’ said a young la- 
dy, “ and my mind has felt the contamination ever since.” 
We have weighed the vulgar and indecent depositions in 
‘¢ The Book,” and have often followed the meanderings of vice 
in the numerous criminal cases which have animated the indig- 
nant eloquence of Erskine and Curran, and tasked the ingenuity 
of Garrow; but a viler prostitution of talents and a more disgust- 
ing view of society than is exhibited in this work, is scarcely to be 
found in the list of modern publications. The blasphemies of 
Tom Paine, the wickedness of Godwin, and the obscenity of 
Cleveland, carried a sort of watchword in their titles: but in this 
book we find a picture of modern manners, which, as we learn 
from one of the most respectable English journals, may be con- 
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sidered as “ the result of personal observation, and a delineation 
of living beings.”’ Deplorable indeed must be the state of socie- 
ty in that country, which includes in its first ranks, such detesta- 
ble creatures as are represented in these volumes. “ Some of these 
portraitures,’’——-we take the very language of one of those jour- 
nalists who are continually vituperating every thing that belongs to 
our country,—“ some of these portraitures are marked with every 
impress of demoniacal mintage; and the hero of the tale, like the 
leading personages in certain modern poems, is represented as 
vicious for the love of vice, and coolly moulding, bending, and di- 
recting all his passions to the work of human misery. Detection 
is with him no shame, suffering begets in him no remorse, and 
such is the innate depravity of his heart, that love has no charm 
for him, unless he can make the object of his attachment, like 
himself, unprincipled in mind, and unfeeling in wickedness.” 
Unfortunately this book sold so rapidly, that there is reason 
to believe the hopes of some of our domestic scribes were kin- 
dled. It is peculiarly the province of a journalist to mark the 
progress of these pestilent productions and hold them up to ridi- 
cule or contempt. We well know the dangers of swimming 
against the tide. But the struggle, though it should be fruitless, 
is honourable, and if it is finally abandoned, the consciousness of 
having performed our duty to ourselves and to our country, will 
furnish great consolation. We have only to strip an ass of his 
borrowed skin—to unmask a pretender in the field of letters anda 
hornet’s nest is immediately broken up. No matter how lofty 
may be the claims of an author, how bold his defiance of criti- 
cism—though his book may possess all the faults of “ barbarisin,” 
as an honest old gentleman now before me, confesses to have 
committed——“ extemporanean style, tautologies, apish imitation, a 
rhapsody of rags gathered together from several dunghills, toys 
and fopperies confusedly tumbled out, without art, invention, judg- 
ment, wit, learning, harsh, raw, rude, phantastical, absurd, inso- 
lent, indiscreet, ill-composed, indigested, vain, scurrile, idle, dull, 
and dry”—if a reviewer shall put in his protest against the ti- 
tle of the author of such a work, to fermanent and extensive ce- 
lebrity as a pkilosophicat writer, he will excite a host of enemies 
instead of a band of friends. 
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But, as we have already declared, we shall not be deterred 
trom our purpose. 

We have now before us “ The Champions of Freedom,” 
which, we are ashamed to say, is a domestic production. The 
author calls ita romance of the nmeteenth century, and informs 
us, in his preface, that it will present “the most complete history 
of the late war that has yet appeared.” We must confess that 
there was a good deal connected with that same war, which pos- 
terity will pronounce very like romance, when it is recorded by 
history. Lest “ a continued series of warlike achievements” in a 
romance, “ however brilliant in their features, or important in their 
effect, might become to many readers, disagreeable and tiresome 
monotony,” the author undertakes to mingle “the flowers of 
fancy with the wreaths of victory,”’ and he has interwoven many 
private events with the thread of public history. As we always 
perused with lively emotions, the details of “ the courage, enter- 
prise, and success” of our arms in the late encounter, we object 
most strenuously to any mixture of fact and fiction. The story 
of our fame may be recorded by truth without the aid of imagi- 
nation. The numerous instances of individual good conduct, du- 
ring the late war, are of too exalted a nature to be hawked about 
by ballad-mongers. If this writer had even mingled his inven- 


tions and his facts in such a manner that we could distinguish be- 


tween them, we might not have quarrelled with him on this score. 
As it is, no one can draw the line, excepting when he gives a 
muster-roll of the officers and subalterns, after a battle, which he 
does, down to a third lieutenant, or a few pages now and then of a 
journal, kept with great minuteness, not by P. P. parish clerk, 
but by the renowned * George Washington Willoughby”’ the hero 
of this romance. For aught we know from this odd mixture, the 
families of Sandford and Palmer may be as really our brethren 


as those of Scott and Perry, and other respectable individuals, 
with whom they are associated in these pages. But from our gene- 
ral acquaintance with society, we must presume that Sandford 
and Sophia are creatures of the fancy of the author, because their 
prototypes cannot be found among us. We know not how the 
author will apologize for the introduction of such wretches, espe- 
eially as he has invoked his readers with so much confidence, 
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** Show me a vicious thought, however brief, 
“« A thought immoral, and I’Il tear the leaf.” 


In portraying such characters, does he mean to exhibit 
* original specimens,” as a modern philosopher would say, of 
American manners? Their ideal existence is a foul blot upon his 
book. Does he believe that even in the decrepit states of Eu.’ 
rope, where vice is said to have attained a degree, not yet imagi- 
ned in this country, he could have found a model for his college 
scene? <A youth of nineteen employing himself assiduously, du- 
ring a whole winter, in endeavours to corrupt the principles of a 
boy of sixteen, in order “ to unmask the hypocrite, and then hold 
him up to the derision of his associates!’’ Where do we find 
such cool malignity at that early age, when the heart and the 
mind are fresh and fair as the bloom of spring! Where, too, may 
we find such a mentor at the age of sixteen as Willoughby? The 
whole story is an unnecessary episode; it is excessively absurd, and 
not fittoappear in a book intended for modest eyes. Ina few months 
afterwards, at that awful scene—the Richmond theatre—from 
which recollection still recoils with horror—where nothing could 
have been heard but shrieks of anguish and tones of despair, we 
find this young monster, contriving the destruction of a beautiful 
female, at the instant when she had escaped from the flames, and 
had fainted in his arms. is it possible that the whole world con- 
tains such adamant as this, or rather did the mind that imagined 
it, imbibe its first impressions in the den of a tyger? 

We have another instance of American manners, which wil! 
excite a stare among our female readers. We allude to the be- 
haviour of miss Cushing, a young lady, who was “ every thing the 
fond parent could wish,” and “had acquired every accomplish- 
ment that a genteel education could bestow.” At the house of 
her father, Willoughby being introduced to two young ladies, is 
eompeiled,“ biushing and hesitating,” to kiss them! Indecorums 
of this sort, together with certain vulgar phrases, interdicted as 
every one knows, in “ genteel”’ society, so frequently occur, that 
we are willing rather to impute them to the ignorance of the au- 
thor than to a design to villify his country. 

In chapter sixty-two, there is an account of the officers who 
were stationed at Niagara, which deserves the severest reprehen- 
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sion, if it be,as we are certain it is, a misrepresentation of the 
character and principles of our gallant military. The author 
thinks he has found a second Mrs. Clarke, and he describes her 
influence in the following terms: 


‘* But Sophia’s favours were not exclusively bestowed on her nominal 
protector; officers of superior rank, whose reputation the breath of suspi- 
cion never sullied, secretly enjoyed her caresses, and the mighty Achilles 
of the day, was often the melting Paris. of the evening. Proud of her 
conquests, and more ambitious of subduing rank than of attracting beau- 
ty, she aspired to assail some of the most elevated objects within the sphere 
of her fascinations, nor aspired in vain. Revolutionary laurels were cast 
at her feet, while age and infirmity reposed on her ambitious bosom.” —V ol. 
ii, p. 276. 

The facts in the book are so meager as to present a very poor 
history of the war, and the fictitious part is a dry common-place 
story, neither exciting interest by strength of character nor curi- 
esity by novelty of incident. The facts will always redound to the 
honour of the American arms, in however lame a manner they 
may be related, but this performance will net contribute to the 
stock of literary reputation or individual virtue. Several pieces 
ef poetry are interspersed throughout the tale which are entitled 
to high praise. If the author be ambitious of literary fame, we 
recommend this as the path in which he will be most likely te 
succeed. 


ae 


—_—— 





I am every day more and more sensible of the utility of public 
libraries; they are repositories of the various editions of books, which 
private persons cannot be supposed to buy, and which, moreover, be- 
ing often superseded by later editions, would all go for waste-paper, 
were they not lodged in. these public receptacles. Besides, the world 
now-a-days reads not the works of the middle ages, nor scarce any 
of the Fathers; these, therefore, in a manner, would be lost, and con- 
sumed in waste- paper, if the public libraries did not preserve them; 
and yet all true scholars who are desirous of going to the bottom 
ef many particulars in a literary, and even in an historical way.. 
are sensible of the use of this kind of books, and are glad to have 
recourse te them. 































POETRY. 


“ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE RIVAL FLOWERS. 


Pa ex Lily, cried a blooming Rose, 
And flush’d a deeper red, 

Wouldst thou the queen of flowers depose, 
Make Elia’s cheek thy bed? 


When deck’d by me, in beauty’s blaze, 
And joy beams in her eye, 

Succeeding crowds enraptur’d gaze! 
In admiration vie. 


Proud Rose, the trembling Lily cried, 
Such temper why betray; 

In fashion’s round, in beauty’s pride, 
Tis true all own thy sway. 


Then let me reign with feeling’s tear, 
And kindred souls apart, 
Be thine the eye’s—to me more dear 
The homage of the heart. SYDNEY. 


TO MYRA. 


I BEHELD and was doom’d to admire, 
I knew, and was destined to love— 

*Fwas a passion too pure for desire, 
*T was chaste as an angel’s above. 


But since hope will no longer deceive 
Why should I for ever repine? 

Why eternally thus should I grieve, 
At what I’m obliged to resign? 


Fare thee well, then, dear cold-hearted maid! 
May happiness ever be thine— 

True affection time never will fade, 

But silence henceforth shall be mine 



































POETRY. 


May thy home be Contentment’s abode, 
Thy husband the best upon earth— 
And may life’s unavoidable load, 
Be eased by his kindness and worth. 


And whenever you think of that friend, 
Who lov’d you so long and so true; 
From your breast animosity send, 
Unworthy of him and of you. 
A SuBsoriBER. 


ee 


THE HERMIT MOUSE. 
TRANSLATED FROM FONTAINE. 


Tue tales of ancient Greece, 
Speak of a Hermit Mouse; who, wearied with the cares of life, 
Retired in a hollow cheese, 
From worldly minded strife. 
There closely self-confined, 
Surrounded by the rind, 
Our mouse subsisted on the meat within. 
Hard wrought the sage with teeth and feet, 
And thus contrived a dwelling neat. 
Well stored and safe; what more could he require? 
He soon grew fat—as hermits should do who retire— 
Content more worldly goods to lose. 
One day to this devout recluse, 
Came deputies from Ratpolis, 
To crave his succour and advice; 
‘‘ They and the cats had waged 
A bloody war; and now to crown their fate, 
Ratpolis was besieged, 
And they pursued with bloody hate; 
Secure within his cave 
They hoped to find retreat, 
Until their allies, firm and brave, 
Could hear of their defeat.”’ 
x 
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POETRY. 























“© My friends, said the recluse, 
The things of this vile world do I regard no more; 


And little do I choose, 
To meddle in a wicked war. 


Stal less my power to avert your fate; 


My cellis weak, my means are small, 
In saving you I risk my all.” 


This said, he calmly closed the gate, 
And left his friends to meet their fate. 


JESSIE THE FLOWER O’ DUMBLANE. 
BY R. TANNAHILL. 


Tue sun has gane down o’er the lofty Benlomond 
And left the red clouds to preside o’er the scene; 
While lanely I stray in the calm simmer gloaming, 
To muse on sweet Jessic the flow’r 0’ Dumblane. 
How sweet is the brier, wi’ its saft faulding blossom, 
And sweet is the birk, wi’ its mantle o’ green; 

Yet sweeter an’ fairer, an’ dear to this bosom, 

Is lovely young Jessie the flower o’ Dumblane. 


She’s modeét as ony, an’ blythe as she’s bonny, 

For guileless simplicity marks her its ain; 

An’ far be the villain, devested o’ feeling, 

Wha’d blight in its bloom, the sweet flow’r o’ Dumblane. 
Sing on thou sweet Mavis, thy hymn to the e’ening, 
Tou’rt dear to the echoes o’ Calder-wood glen; 

Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning 

Is charming young Jessie, the flow’r o? Dumblane. 


’ 


How lost were my days, till I met wi’ my Jessie, 

The sports o’ the city secm’d foolish and vain; 

I ne’er saw anymph I would ca’ my dear lassie, 

Till charm’d wi’ sweet Jessie, the flow’r o’ Dumblane. 
Though mine were the station, o’ loftiest grandeur, 
Ax idst its profusion, I’d languish in pain: 

An’ reckon as naething the height o’ its splendour, 

If wanting sweet Jessie, the flow’r o’? Dumblane. 








Pittsburgh. 
































POFTRY. 


EVENING. 


*T1s sweet at evening to recline, 
When all the cares of day are done; oh 

And round the memory to entwine, | 
The wreath of thought the day has won. 


*Tis then that o’er the virtuous mind, 
Pure streams of pleasure gently flow, 

Untouch’d by Passion’s stormy wind, 
Or heated Pride’s meridian glow. 


*Tis then the headstrong youth will rest 
A moment, in his wild career— 

And Vice retiring from his breast, 
Gives Virtue place a moment there. 


And Cupid then, who loves to stray, 
Unseen about the flow’ry plains, 

Will steal from busy haunts away, 
To groves where gentle Silence reigns. 


The evening sprites disordered fly, 
Where’er he haply deigns to rest; 

And Darkness lays her terrors by, 
While gentle Love remains her guest. 


But oh, if Love and Youth should meet, 
By chance, in fairy scenes like these, 


Then will the hour be doubly sweet, 
And Pleasure float on every breeze. 


The robes of night no longer seem, 
To wear their wonted sable hue; 
And all around becomes a dream, 
That only Love could fancy true} ORLANDO. 
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A savine bank has been established at Philadelphia, for the 
benefit of mechanics and servants. Not less than one dollar can 
be deposited at a time. The interest payable on deposits, amounts 
to nearly five per cent. The remainder is reserved to defray the 
expenses of the institution; at the end of every five years, the 
overplus, if any, is divided among the stockholders. 


The Edgeworths.—Maria Edgeworth is one of the constel- 
lation of female geniusses, which now adorns England, and illu- 
mines the literary world. She probably holds an equal rank with 
Jane Taylor, and is second only to Hannah Moore. We are in- 
formed that a brother of hers, named Richard Lovel Edgeworth, 


(the name also of her father) resided a few years since, in Lan- 


caster or Chesterfield district, South Carolina; and that his widow 
now lives in Anson county, N.C. He appears to have been an 
imprudent and dissipated man, whom parental authority could not 
govern, nor sisterly affection restrain. Several of Maria’s let- 
ters to him are now in the possession of his widow, who is said to 
be a worthy and amiable woman, in straitened circumstances. 
This family is rendered more interesting to us from the circum- 
stance that Maria Edgeworth is the daughter of the celebrated 
Honora Sneyd, (afterwards Mrs. E.) who inspired the unfortunate 
major Andre with a passion which she was not permitted to re- 
ward; and which is considered by common fame as the cause of his 
having become a soldier. The fact of this lady’s being the mother 
of miss Edgeworth the. reader will find authenticated in an appen- 
dix note to her admirabie treatise on female education, where she 
corrects an alleged misrepresentation in miss Seward’s monody on 
the death of major Andre. Mr. E. founded a townin N.C. at 
the head of the navigation of the Pedee, which, in honour of Ma- 
ria’s mother, he named Sneydeboroygh. 


A human skeleton that occupied a space of more than six 
feet, about eighteen inches from the surface of the ground, was 
discovered not long since by some men levelling a yard, four 
miles from Hagerstown, Maryland. Near the spot stood the fa- 
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enous Indian fort erected and commanded by the gallant colone} 
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Cressap, upwards of sixty years ago. It is presumed to be the 
carcase of a savage who probably fell at an assault upon castle 
Cressap, somewhere about the middle of the Jast century. 


Potatoe Bread.—Boil the potatoes not quite so soft as com- 
mon; then turn the water out and let them hang over the fire and 
dry a short time; then peal them while they are hot, and pound 
them as fine as possible; then take a small quantity of pearl ash, 
which should be added to new yeast, which is working briskly; 
add the potatoes to these ingredients, and knead them together; 
then add as much rye meal or flour as you can possibly work in— 
the whole should be pounded together with a pestle or something 
of the kind—no water to be added at any time. After the dough 
is thus prepared, let it stand an hour and a half or two hours be- 
fore it is put into the oven. Be particular in following these di- 
rections, and you may make as good bread as can be made from 
the best rye and Indian meal; indeed many give jt the preference. 
It does not require quite so long time to bake, as the common 
brown bread. 


Potatoe Soufi.—In the third volume of the third edition of 
the Bath society papers, page 107, will be found a receipt of the 
reverend H.I. Clow, an able agriculturist, for making potatoe 
soup, of which the following is a copy:— 

“ An ox’s head, two pecks of potatoes, a quarter of a peck 
of onions, three quarters of a pound of salt, and an ounce and a 
half of pepper—to be boiled in winety pints of water, on a slow 
fre until reduced to sixty. A pint of this soup, with a small piece 
of meat, is sufficient to satisfy an hearty working man with a good 
meal. Some of every vegetable with a few herbs may be added.” 


On the 27th day of December, in the year 1816, the weather 
was so warm as to render it necessary to cover all the fires in the 
house of representatives at Washington; and nearly the same 
degree of heat had continued for several days. 


Thermometrical observations, made in Alexandria, August 
and December, 1816. 

Aug. 21, Ther. 66 a 2 P.M. 
22, 55 a 6 A.M 
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22 7ia5d P.M, 
23, 56 a 6 30m. A.M. 
— 69 a 2 Pp. M. 
Dec. 26, Ther. 58 a2 YP. M. 
27; $8 a 7 A. Me 
— 65 a 2 P.M. 
28, A7 a7 A. M. 
— 47 a2 Pp. M. 


By the above observations it will be seen that the morning of 
the 27th December was three degrees warmer than that of the 
22¢ of August; and that the heat of the 21st of August at two 
o’clock, afternoon, was only one degree above that of the 27th of 
December. 


Merinoes.—The breed of Merino sheep is spreading over 
our whole country. In the last New-Orleans’ paper received are 
advertised, “ twenty full-blooded Merino sheep, received by the 
ship Ellen.” 


The brig Cincinnatus, of Cincinnati, Ohio, one hundred and 
ten tons burthen, was lately launched at that place. This beautiful 
vessel is owned by a company of this place, apd is intended to sail 
as soon as the water will permit, with a cargo of pork, flour, &c. 


From the Utica Patriot. 


Livonia, Nov. 12, 1816. 

Mr. Bemis—My mother-in-law, Sally Babb, is now in the 
winety-sixth year of her age. During the last year she spun ‘we 
hundred and seventy-six runs of yarn, of different kinds. Be- 
tween the months of February and October, of the present year, 
she spun seventy-three runs of woollen, and ninety-nine runs of 
linen yarn. In September last, she spun forty-eight knots in one 
day, between sun-rise and sun-set, and the day following fifty-six 
knots of handsome woollen yarn. She has spun the yarn for, and 
knit ten pair of stockings this fall. She now performs a day’s 
work with as much facility as if she was but eighteen. She can 
read in her Bibie, or any other book without spectacles. The lat- 
ter she never used in her life, and her organs of hearing are but 
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little impaired. If you think it of sufficient interest, you will 
please insert this communication in the Repository. 


ELNATHAN B. Bronson. 


Maria Catalani was born at Sinigaglia, in the land of the 
Church, ard descended from an honourable family. She was 
placed early in a convent, where she remained till she was four- 
teen years of age. Her voice even then was so surprising, that 
she was applauded whenever she sung in the choir with the nuns; 
and on that account her singing was prevented, lest her vanity 
should be excited. Her talents developed themselves so early, 
so rapidly, and in such a peculiar manner, that at the age of fif- 
teen years she appeared with success at the side of Marchesi and 
of Crescentini. Atthis period the court of Portugal collected at 
great expense several virtuosi at Lisbon. Catalani was invited at 
a salary of twenty-four thousand crusades (twelve thousand 
crowns.) She remained four years in Portugal, and then travelled 
through Spain and France, proceeding to England, where very 
advantageous proposals were made to her.—She sung at Madrid 
and Paris. In the first of those towns a single concert produced 
three thousand five hundred louis d’ors. At Paris she gave a 
concert, for which the tickets were a louis each. She remained 
eight years and a half in England, and never did a singer in that 
rich country collect so abundant a harvest. Her benefit concerts 
were worth more than ninety thousand guineas, independent of the 
considerable presents that she received for private concerts. She 
left that country which was to her a mine of gold, fcr the pur- 
pose of going to Paris, where the king has granted her the privi- 
lege of the Italian theatre. She is the sole proprietor and di- 
rectress of this theatre, which, during her absence, had been con- 
fided to the celebrated Puer. She wishes to revisit her native 
country, from which she has been so long absent; but in going 
thither she performs a great circuit, as she travels through Ger- 
many, and will give .concerts at Hanover, Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Dresden, and Vienna. Madame Catalani is about thirty-two years 
of age; but she seems younger, because, independent of a distin- 
guished figure, she has a beautiful Roman head. She is so mo- 
dest with such talents, that she is called La Cosa Rara.—She has 
been married eleven years to M. de Vallabreque, an old officer of 
hussars, but she has resolved to keep her own naime of Catalanis 
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while she continues in her profession. Three children are thé 
fruits of her marriage, of whom two were born in England, and 
the third in France. 


We understand that Dr. William Meade, honorary member 
of the royal physical society at Edinburgh, has ready for the press, 
a chymical analysis of the principal waters of Ballston and Sara- 
toga; with an account of their medicinal properties, and practical 
observations on the most judicious mode of using them in the 
various diseases to which they are applicable. To this will be 
added an appendix, containing a chymical analysis of Lebanon 
waters, with some remarks on the nature and qualities of this 
spring. From Dr. Mead’s character as a mineralogist and chy- 
mist, we have a right to presume that this will prove a very use- 
ful and interesting publication. 


Judge Marshal’s Life of Washington has been translated in- 
to French by P. F. Henry. 





OBITUARY. 


WittiraM D. Rosinson, Esq. eldest son of the late captain 
James Robinson, of this city, was slain in the attack of fort Gua- 
zalcos, in South America, in the month of October last. 

An unlimited spirit of enterprise, with an extensive know- 
ledge of the Spanish main, the language; &c. induced him to take 
an active, and as it has proved, a fatal interest in the concerfis of 
that country. His superior talents, his eccentricities, and his un- 
exampled vicissitudes in life, are well known to many of our citi- 
zens, and to a considerable portion of the commercial world in 
general, to whom this information will net be uninteresting. 


New-Orleans, Nov. 6. 

Died, last night, after a severe illness of four weeks, major 
Daniel Carmick, of the United States marine corps. He was a 
Pennsylvanian by birth, noble, generous and brave, has been in 
the marine corps ever since its formation, always respected for 
his correct conduct, as an officer and a gentleman. He has left an 
amiable wife with her infant child to mourn her irrepurable loss. 
The United States in him has lost one of its best officers; socie- 
ty, both civil and military, a social friend and a gallant soldier. 




































